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DEBATE FORUM DROBOROMOBE 18 


Anarcho-capitalist, DAVID MCDONAGH, 
claims the market economy is the 
wave of the future and events in 
East Europe confirm this. Anarcho- 
socialist, ROBIN COR, begs to differ. 


` THE PRACTICE OF CAPITALISM 8 


A Liberated society entails more 
C than just the exercise of our 
rational faculties, argues FRANK 
ves, : STURT. 
-unlocking of the unconscious mind, 

. `. the stuff that dreams are made of. 


It requires also en 


ON CRISIS IDEOLOGY „ 


A trenchant re~assessmeat of revol- 
utionary theory by INTERROGATIONS 
(c/o 1:5, B. P. 243, F-75564. Paris 
Cedex 12, FRANCE) eae te 


TYRANNY OF ECONOMICS. 34 


In Part Two of this series, 
ROBIN COX offers a critique of 
Marxist economism@, the tendency 
among Marxists to séparate out the 
economic factor from society as a 


whole, and invest with primary 
causal significance. From this 
stems a millenarian view of social 
revolution. Capitalism, being 
subject to its own immanent 


economic laws, cannot be eroded 


‘from within by changes in the 


social superstructure which are 
more determined than determining. 
‘But how sound are the assumptions 
underlying this view of revolution? 


PROBLEMS OF HUMAN AGREEMENT 42 


Differences between people are 


beneficial as far as society is 
concerned, argues GEOFF WATSON. The 
more differences there are, the 
wore Likely are we to find a 
suitable response to the challenges 
confronting us. But because people 
are different, they tend also te 
disagree even though the very 
probleus they face demand unity 
and a common purpose. 


WITNESS TO TERROR 5 


Tourist in 


The Last American 
Beijing 5 Part 1 


[L was in Beijing from June 3-12, 
1989. I saw many of the events that 
took place in Beijing during that 
time, and I was witness to the 
changes that occurred as a result, 
ef the now infascus massacre in 
Tiananmen Square. This is the first 
of two articles on By experiences 
im Beijing. With the exception of 


the Washington Fost journalist 
Daniel Southerland and his collea- 
gue and photographer Dudley H. 

Brooks, I bave changed the names of 
the people I knew in Beijing ‘to 
protect them from government 
retaliation. ] by Daniel Nardini 


THATCHER'S LAW 1 


` What do you call a government which 


rebukes those who bresk its laws 
yet ignores the law itveif? LAURENS 
OTTER déives into the sucky details 
of official hypocrisy eT 


FUTURE FOR COOPERATIVES? 15 


We publish here au article from the 
Guardian newspaper (Sept 1989) 
written by KEITH JEFFERIS, a 
lecturer in economics, formerly at 
Kingston Polytechuic. In the 
oe in ۳ previous 
Issue of Spanner, reference was 


made to the subject of co-ops in an 


article on The Road to Socialisn”. 
It would be useful to read that 
article in conjunction with this 
and consider, in particular, the 
point made about the effect of an 
expanding socialist aovement on the 
viability ef co-ops within a stiil 
predominately capitalist economy. 
Our thanks to the Guardian and 
Keith Jefferis for allowing us to 
publish this article. 


DISCLAIMER 


The articles published in Spanner 
do not neccessarily reflect the 
views of the Spanner production 

team , | | 


of the market compel the state (which 


depends upon its local capitalists for 
revenue) to reduce its costs of policing 
and, ceteris paribus, its capability. to 
stamp out opposition. Furthermore, these 
Same pressures tend to raise the 
productivity of workers which makes for 
a better educated and more sophisticated 
workforce, increas-ingly able to | 
organise resistance. 


On the other hand, the tendency of the 
market is also to work against the 
democratic impulse. It does se in a 
rather subtle and insidious fashion, 
creating tensions which pit the 
individual against his fellow human 
beings - paradoxically, in the face of 
increasing interdependence. 


This paradox is grounded in | 
relationships which deny cur humanity by 
tranemuting us inte economic objects 
commodities. It is not as human beings 
thet the market brings us together but 
as cogs in an impersonal machine. Hence 
our feelings of alienation. We sense 
that we are the victims or, perhaps, 
unwilling agents of decisions made 
elsewhere,decisions carried out at the 
behest of blind economic forces. 
According to the dogma, it is through 
the “invisible hand of the market” that 


the pursuit of self interest wiil 
incidentally benefit the community. But 
the community 1 community is not 
itself expecte 

interest. 


to act in the common 
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The events in Eastern Europe are a cause 
for rejoicing. But they also call for 

vigilance.. As the capitals of the once 
“communist” world succumb to a rash of 

MacDonalds restaurants and advertiser's 
hoardings, we might wonder what kind of 
worid is emerging in its place. : 


While the monolithic structures of state 
capitalism have finally cracked under 
relentless pressures, both internal and 
external, this does not mean the 
momentum of change must now grind to a 
halt. Notwithstanding the fashionable 
thesis prophesying the “end of history“ 
with the eclipse of political dictator- 
ships, history moves on. The promised 
land turns out to be not quite what was 
. promised., In Poland, for example, there 
has been growing opposition to the 
turncoat Solidarnosc government which 
has condemned workers for going on 
strike and threatened to restrict their 
ability to do so in the future. In that 
respect, at least, there is not much 
difference between the present govern- 
ment and the previous one or, indeed, 
between either of them and Thatcher iss. 


Yet ironically it was strike action in 
the shipyards of Gdansk which initiated 
the train of events leading to demo- 
cratic reform and the government of 
Mazowiecki. There is surely a lesson to 
be learnt bere: democracy is wot 
something that we can expect to have 
handed down to us by our rulers. It bas 
to be fought for by working pecplie and 
cur ability to do so depends on our 
willingness to wnite for this purpose. 
Divided we are ruled ali the more 
easily $ ! 


But to get back to the point: what will 
a less regulated market economy hold in 
store for democracy? The relationship 
between democratic freedoms and the 
market is preblematic. On the one hand, 
a heavily policed state imposes 
considerable costs on the indigenous 
capitalist class who have to compete 
against other capitalists in the world’s 
markets. This can become intolerable 
unless offset by the benefits of a 
cheaper vork- force. Arguably, this was 
the case with old fashioned Apartheid 
(at least as far as the primary sector 
was concerned) which is now also under 
threat. If such cash benefits are not to 
be had, however, competitive pressures 


in our class-based economy where i 
ownership of the means of production -~ 
and the media - is monepolised by a few, 
the power of decision-making is 
encrmously skeved in their favour to the 
disadvantage of the majority. Their 
freedom is,in effect, our prison. The; 
have the means to use us as exploitable 
objects for their own enrichment where 
we have Little more than our working © 
abilities to depend upon. The 
relationship between democracy and 
freedom is thus thrown out of balance 
which can only be restored on the basis 
of social equality. } 


But we can fight beck. The human spirit 
will not be crushed into submission by 
the market anymore than it was by the 
Leninist state. Daily and in countless 
little ways it flows around it and 
pushes against it. We need to build on 
this. We need to roll back the market 
along with its ugly sister, the state, 
wherever we can. In short, we need to 
transcend the econemic system of both 
East and West and assume control over 
our own Lives in a truly democratic and 
free manner. 


Wealth /Health /Ecology. 

FREE IS CHEAPER by Ken Smith 
it takes longer today for 2 carpenter or brick- 
iayer to esre the price of a pound cf peat ex 2 


honsabzick than it did five centuries age. Where 
has the money gone? The rich are #till rich bet 


not ss rick as they were, 3 they havea*t got 
it. The poor ara not so such better off as te 
account for the less. The answer says Ken Sei th 
ia Free is Cheaper lies im our economic systems, 


From seall tecioniegs at the end of the Middis 
es, the acker Economy has cose te dominate 
life in every corner of the world. Bar it bas 
t with it increasingly unacceptable costs 

The criss iodustry,waxr preparation, bureaucracy 


the “sales effort”, these and other sou-product~ 
Ive activities absorb about nine-tenths of the 


working population and are growing faster thas 
productivity itself. The only answer to such 
profligate, envircoamentaliy-destractive and isp- 
overishivg waste, argues ken Smith, is preductiox 
for need not for sais, the extension of this 
neiple from these sectors of the economy ~ 
ike health care and street Lighting - already 
supplied en the basis of need, to the estire 
economy itself. 


ken Smith has been newsbey, dentai~techniciaa, 
railway clerk , deaoliticn-comtractor, 77 
market operator aad land developer. This RB 2 
bock for disaffected Rightista, dislliluvionec 
Leftists, disenchanted Centrists, 15 
seeking rationality, Atheists seeking apiritus! 
fulfilment, the enviroomentally worried and the 
politically perplexed. 


Hardesver. Colored jacket. au pages £3235 
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Nothing. could be more anti-democratic. 
Democracy is not simply the absence of 


political dictatorship. More positively, 


it concerns the capacity te control our 
own lives. Insofar as the fates of all 
of us are intertwined this must involve 
a collective capacity - not simply the 
Individual capacity to do as we please 
regardless which some call freedom. 
we cannet choose to do what we want 
without at some point affecting 8 
by our actions as we are affected by 
theirs. It would thus be more useful to 
see freedom and democracy as partners 
rather than opposites. But to maximise 
the scope of both, both need to be 
brought into a balanced relationship. 


And there is a further point to | 
consider. The materialistic ethos of the 
market which makes objects of people at 
the same time enjoins people to chase 
after objects in the hope of fiiling the 
eaptiness in their lives. Such ۵ way ef 
life can never really satisfy. It seeks 
continually, as it must, to induce a 
sense of deprivation as a spur to 
production ~ not simply as a perceived 
Leck of material things but, more 
profoundly, in the sense of one’s 
personal worth. We are judged by the 
objects we accumulate and conspicuously 
consume. 


How will this affect working people in 
the Eastern bloc where the unshackling 
of market forces has precipitated a 
revolution in expectations? Many have 
experienced a sharp fail in their 
living standards tby 30 per cent in the 
case of Poland) while unemployment and 
prices have rocketed. Maybe things will 
improve in the long run but expectations 
are such that many are not prepared to 
wait. 


Therein lies a grave risk. Already we 
see evidence of extreme right-wing 
movements on the march, of xenophobic 
chauvinism and rampant racism. The 
collapse of Leninist ideology has left a 
kind of vacuum which freeing the market 
cannot fill. For the market cannot help 
to enhance one’s sense of security; 
rather, by atomising society, it 
undermines it. In these uncertain and 
economically etraightened times this 
could be the spur to a revamped 
totalitarianism, this time shora of the 
trappings of “communism”, but no less 
totalitarian. | 


v. need to be clear, then, about what 
~smecracy is and is not. It is more than 
simpiy the right to vote for the party 
n7 one’s choice. Democracy, in fact, 
coteaile an attitude of mind and a way 
of behaving that is open, tolerant and 
~ perhaps most important of all -~ 
participatory. It needs to impress 
itself upon the structures of decision- 
naking in every sphere of life - net 
Suet the political, but the econemic and 
special too. : 
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and a friend of mine named Rick, a 


student from Great Britain studying 
in China who had acoompanied me on 
the trip from Shanghai, wondered 
what was happening as we got off 
the train. We saw more soldiers as 
we went through the station, and 
when we got to the the exit the 
soldiers blocked the doors checking 
people's train tickets. Outside we 


came across yet more soldiers 
standing around or marching in 
formation. When we left Shanghai 


the newsmedia had said that the 
army was poised outside the city 


limits, but now there were even 
some soldjers in the downtown area 
itseit, We knew something we 


wrong. Rick and I waited for my 
friend Gao Xia to pick me up. When 


Gao came he told us that the army 


had tried to peacefully enter the 
city the night before but were 
turned back by the students and 
residents of Beijing. This was a 
most foreboding sign to us. What 


-would happen next? We could only 


guess. Rick and I parted company as 
he went back to the university and 
I went with Gao. 


Beijing and it 


Vitness to Terror: 


The Last American Tourist in 


Beijing 
Part 1 
by Daniel Nardini 


[I was in Beijing from June 3-12, 
1989. I saw many of the events that 
took place in Beijing during that 
time, and I was witness to the 
changes that occurred as a result 
of the now infamous massacre in 
Tiananmen Square. This is the first 
of two articles on my experiences 
in Reijing. With the exception of 
the Washington Post journalist 
Daniel Southerland and his collea- 
gue and photographer Dudley M. 
Brooks, I have changed the names of 
the people I knew in Beijing to 


protect them from government 
retaliation. ] 


I arrived in Beijing by express 
train from Shanghai at 1:00 in the 
afternoon on June 3, 1989. I knew 
that the situation in Beijing had 
been tense from watching the 
English version of Shanghai's TV 


news. Over the last week, though, 
things started to improve as the 
students, one million of whom had 


occupied Tiananmen Square and parts 
of Beijing in their demonstration 
in late May, began to gradually 
leave the city. The night I left 
Shanghai I heard that there were 
between ten and twenty thousand 
students left in 
looked as though martial law which 


nnd baer mese 19 Jate Hag would 


soon be Lifted. With all this in 
mind, friends of mine invited me to 
come to Beijing, confident that the 


worse vas over and that the 
Situation would soon return to 
normality. 

As the train pulled into the 
station I saw soldiers encamped 


alongside the rails eating, playing 
mahjong, or resting. I also saw 
guards watching over train cars. I 


how you are", he said as he 
So there I was, pretty much alone 


left. 


with not even a host, The electr. 
icity had been blown out in the 
neighbourhood, and so when night 
fell it got pitch dark inside the 
building. In the circumstances, 


there was not much I could do. 


At about 10:15 p.m there was a lot 
of commotion outside and Í went 
into the hallway. I saw Chen put on 
some shoes and I knew he meant to 
go out. "What is ‘going A 
asked. "The soldiers are coming’ 
back into the city, he said. -I 
enquired if I might come with him. 
"Tt would be better for you to stay 
inside - the soldiers might take 
your presence as a provocation", he 
said as he left. I went back into 
the apartment and lay down. Just 
then I heard some gun fire. At 
first it was only a little, but 


then it grew in intensity. Soon 1 


started to sound like a full scale 
battle ‘with rounds being fired 
every second. I then heard screams, 
shouting and crying, some „ 


close by. I instantly knew what was 


happening. The army had re-entered 


the city and this time they were 
‘shooting their way in. 


I could hear. 
the screams of people dying. It all 
became one horrible orgy of killing: 
the people by the so-called 
People's Liberation Army. Then it 


died down, and remained quiet for a 


while. I checked my watch again in 
what Little light there was and saw 


that it was 12:30 a.m. The whole 
thing had started at about 10.30 | 
pm., $0 it lasted for almost two 
hours. I was completely exhausted 


from my train trip coupled with all 
that had happened in Beijing and so 


fell asleep. When I woke up again I 
heard more gun fire and much more 


ad 


“of 


bicycle lates 
and. 
‘@ man with a trir: 


We went on the Beijing metro and 
then. tried, to get a public bus. 
However, thé students had blocked 


the streets, and we were forced to` 
look for a cab instead. But. in fact. 


every form of automotive traffic 
had been stopped, including cabs, 
Only traffic in the 
was moving so Gao 


sought; 
managed to get, 


cycle; usually used to haul crates,- 


Zhangzhong, 
new English. I had not seen Hang 


to take us to our destination. We a 


arrived at a residential building 
six kilometers from Tiananmen 
Square atid only several blocks from 
the «main» routes ‘leading de 
Tiananmen. Gao and I went into the 
building to. see his friend, Mang 
Feng, the man whom I was to stay 


with while in Beijing. This whole 
arrangement had been mace before I 
teft Shanghai. However, when we got 
ie Mang Fengs’s apartment he was 
st there. We waited, for an hour 
„4 he still did not show up. He 
e were coming, SO why wasn’t 

there to meet us? Gao went ٥ 
ne apartment next door and asked 


if -o they knew Nang Feng's 
„hereabouts. They did not know, de 


waited for another three hours and 
ve هق‎ 111 did not show up. One of 
tha neighbours, Chen 


ır the entire day. He could be at 


‘a+ girl-friend’s house”, Chen 
cegested. But that did not sound 


y plausible. Finally in desper- 
-zion Gao broke the window of the 


aru tment door and we were able to 


vč ini We waited for another four 


ars, but. Mang never did show up 
Laat day. Gao had to leave to try 
zad catch the last bus home, a 
risky business in view of the 
transportation. problems we had, had 
setting through Beijing. I will 


w to come back tomorrow to see 


100% recycled 


absolute 


which guaranteed them 
power. Under these pressures, the 
Students ~ the country’s future 


heirs - cracked, demonstrating for 
political and economic changes 
which did away with inequality, 
special privileges and corruption. 
The students wanted freedom of the 


press, freedom to travel, and 
freedom to simply disagree with 
their government without being 
jailed or threatened. All the 
Students wanted vas what was 


supposedly guaranteeed to them in 
the Constitution of the People's 
Republic of China. They did not 
want an end to their government or 


the Communist Party. For this 

they were shot, and the constitut- 
ional rights promised them were 

shelved as those in the highest 

echelons of the Communist Party 

wanted nothing to interfere with 

their absolute power. 1 too 


believed in their revolution and 
the system itself. I too believed 
in the dream. Now like the students 
our dreams were dust. The dream was 
over, but for me the nightmare was 
only beginning. 


I was trapped in a neighbourhood 
only six kilometers from the seat 
of governemnt, and near the bulk of 
the army which now controlled and 
patrolled that area and the 
outlying streets all through 
Beijing . I was not registered with 
the authorities in Beijing which 
was a grave offence, and I was not 
registered with the U.S. Embassy so 
they did not know where I was. I 
was in a very grim mess. 
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screaming and shouting although 
this was from a distance. There was 
an explosiuon coming from 
direction of Tiananmen square. I 
checked my watch again and it read 
4:14 a.m. The army was carrying out 
a massacre of the students and I 
listened to that for....1, lost 
track of ail time. I fell asleep 
again and woke ùp to a bright and 
‘sunny day. Everything was peaceful. 
1 looked out and saw few people in 
the streeets. Amid ali this silence 
hed occured a horrible event and 
the sounds of the screams of the 
people being slaughtered still 
resounded in my mind. 


Late in the morning of June 4, Mang 
Feng came back. He had been in 
Tiananmen Square when the army came 
in and had barely escaped with his 
life. Over 
this highly charged atmosphere we 
became acquainted, witnessing the 
events that followed. We would talk 
about the reasons why. the whole 
student movement broke out and what 
was taking place now. But no matter 
what we talked about we were still 
stunned over what 
Tiananmen Square. It seemed like 
the end of an era, or as my friend 
said to me, the dream is over 


The dream he referred to was the 
aspirations and hope of the Chinese 
people in their government and the 
system to give them a better life. 
What was shattered forever was the 
ideal of the revolution and the so 
called communist system which 
claimed to have the best interests 
of the people in mind. After forty 
years the government and the system 
had hardly advanced the lives of 
the people compared to every other 
country in Asia, and the plans of 
the Communist Party to lLiberalise 
their economic policies created and 
worsened social conditions as China 
started to institute a growing 
divide between the poor and the new 
rich elite of the Communist Party. 
Under these economic changes the 
Party had enriched itself at the 
expense of the people and in turn 
corruption permeated every part of 
society and the system. Vast sums 


of money and the country’s 
resources, already quite limited 
by the immense size of the 
population, had been wasted by all 
this corruption which “all too 
evident in even the highest 
echelons of the Communist Party. 
And of course the Party did not 


want to change the political system 
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been seen that the Establishment is best 


served by exposure & the forced resignation 
of the occasional minister. 


Far be it from anarchists to advocate such 


judicial inquiries; but it is surely fair for us 
to ask why those who profess to believe in 


the norms of constitutional behaviour should 
suddenly refuse to play it by the rules. Can 
this not - to use their jargon - be regarded as 
prima facie evidence that they know there is 
too much scandal for any judicial commis- 
sion to suppress. That even the most venal & 
bigotedly Tory judge would have to allow 
evidence to be presented that once recorded 
fully would totally discredit the government, 
& that it would be seen that the government 
has very little evidence to produce in its own 
behalf? 


For the various accusations that have been 
made, most of which under virtually any 
previous government since Stuart times 
would have been thought to have merited 
judicial inquiry, have not been lightly made. 
Nor are they made purely by those whom 
governments traditionally dismiss as anarch- 
ist trouble-makers, cranks, madmen or sub- 
versives in the pay of foreign governments. 
To give just nine of the accusations com- 
moniy made: O 

Starting at the beginning of Thatcher’s rise 
to power; we have now been told by ai least 
four former members of the Security Ser- 


` vices, as well as at least two acknowledged 


experts that within these services there was a 
plot during the Wilson Government, a 
deliberate attempt by the secret servicemen. 
to destabilize the Government. That secrets 
were leaked. That stories were falsified and 
leaked as if they were secrets. That govem- 
ment money was given to opponents of the 
government. That the telephones and houses 
of government Ministers and their supporters 
were illegally bugged (& probably burgled) 
& evidence was forged to suggest that such 
Ministers were corrupt or engaged in tres- 
sonable communication with foreign powers. 


LAW & HYPOCRISY 


it cannot have escaped the notice of even the 


least political that we have a government 
whose watch-words are law & order. That 
when workers strike they are harangued 
about ignoring the law, (often a law con- 


veniently just passed, for the very purpose of 


crippling industrial organizations, & it is 


interesting that when - as in the current 


example of the N.U.R. - the union observes 
the law so made, and appears to be winning, 
a howi goes up amongst government suppor- 


ters for the law to be yet further changed.) 


The same tones of judicial superiority have 
been used against Grenham women and their 
protestors, though punctuated by lapses into 
vulgar and hysterical hectoring. | 


Most will have noted that while the former 


Lord Chancellor used to declaim melodra- 
matically that the Wilson’s government’s use 
of ministerial fiat, the parliamentary guillo- 
tine, & elevations to the House of Lords 
were taking us to an ‘‘elective dictatorship’, 
he failed to notice anything dictatorial about 
the far more frequent use of such means by 
the government of which until recently he 
was a member. That he has only felt a need 
to protest when uncharacteristically, his 
successor in that government, decided to 
limit the perks of those who having eaten the 
requisite number of dinners at the Inn of 


Court, are duly qualified to decide matters of 


lav /. 


It has equally not escaped the attention of 
many though unfortunately not yet of all 


that considering this vocal adherence to the 


system of Law & Order, the government is 
quite remarkably loath to resort to what has 
been for a long time a central factor in that 
law and order, in our much over-praised 
unwritten constitution. For years it has been 
normal, whenever the least measure of 
scandal is alleged about government minis- 
ters, or governments as a whole to appoint 


judicial investigations. More often than not 


these have served to cover up for the 
government of the day, but occasionally 
when abuses have been too blatant, it has 


was sunk. As far as can be ascertained it was 
150 miles from the exclusion zone and 
sailing away from it, the Belgrano was 
nevertheless portrayed as a threat to British — 
shipping; deliberate lies about its position 
being told in the House of Commons. When 
Civil Servants drew attention to this breach 


of parliamentary democracy it was they that 


were denounced & indeed prosecuted as 
undemocratic. | 


In June 1983 there was a major fire at the 
Donnington Ordnance depot, asbestos of 
which the reof of an hangar was made burnt 
with the contents of the hangar, the flames 
wete visible for miles and the smoke 
covered everything, the fire fighters were 
kept in the dark (because it was an official 
secret) what was in the hangar and con- 
sequently needlessly risked life and limb and 
may have been slower than they would 
otherwise have been; and the remains (asbes- 
tos ash flakes up to four or five inches 
square in many cases) were scattered over 
the surrounding towns and countryside; on 
that occasion covering, fairly densely, an 
area eight miles in length & up to two miles 
across. (The base did generously offer 
compensation to local farmers who had live 
stock, but those with standing crops were not 

given anything, so the farmers harvested and 
sold oats, barley, soft fruit & green vege- 
tables, all affected by asbestos.) | 


The base produced the usual public reasons; 
- someone had been smoking (unlikely, in 
order to ensure against this the base gives its 
workers very generous breaks outside their 
place when they want to smoke, so much So 
that non-smokers feel discriminated agaist 
and are apt to pretend to be. smokers so as to 
be able to go for an occasional stroll in the 
boss’s time,) there had been an electrical 
fault (again unlikely only a fortnight before 
expert electricians had checked the whole 
system and replaced anything. slightly sus- 
pect,) & (of course) there were rumours of a 
strange long-haired girl being seen in the 
area, (no doubt having previously . seduced. 
guards at two or three gates to gain entry!) - 
there were Ministry of Defence investigators 
sent down, and their presence was publicised 
to the locals, but base workers say that they 
had left by the beginning of September. 


Despite requests for a public inquiry that 
was all, until four years later when extracts 
of an internal report were published. It was 
said that there recommendations to make the 
hangar safer for the future. Just after this, the 
base announced triumphantly that it was 


That would be particu- 


DO 


Though - as yet - there is only evidence that 
this was done under the Wilson Government, 
enough things have been said to imply that 
they were also done under Callaghan 
(although he was personally close to the 
security services) & even possibly Heath. It 
is certain that Airey Neave who was to be 
the campaign manager for the ‘Thatcher 
faction against Heath was privy to these 
happenings. In British law, to know of 
treasonable acts and not report these is to be 
complicit in treason. e parti 
larly the case for someone who like Airey 
Neave had been a responsible member of the 
Security services and was then a member of 
Parliament, well known to the Shadow 
Cabinet. 


Just (sive ۷٢٧٤٩۴ 
A (ROCK FOR 
RESISTING ARREST 


Thatcherism being primarily a movement for 
crushing trade union organization, it is not 
surprising that Bristol port-workers were 
denounced for refusing to load armaments & 
helicopters on a ship bound for the Argen- 
tine; or refit a warship for that country; they 
were undemocratic and unpatriotic for refus- 
ing, & were losing Britain valuable trade. A 
month or so later the Argentines invaded the 
Falklands and Thatcher who had until then 
praised this fellow monetarist regime and 
denied that it was dictatorial, suddenly 
discovered that it was ‘‘fascist’’, & 80 
denounced anyone who did not want to dash 
to war for fascist sympathies. ھ‎ 


The United Nations Organization was pre- 
paring to intervene, but that would have 
prevented her taking the glory, so she vetoed 
the settlement, & ignored the offer of an 
U.N. force. Then other South American 
countries had negotiated & had persuaded 
the Argentines to agree to withdraw. That 
could not be allowed & so the Belgramno 


to Tory Right Wing attitudes. But equally 
important was the fact that the Government 


Just who did what, - or who “retained” 


whom, - it is hard to say, what is certain is 
that both MIS & Westinghouse put out to 
private contractors the job of keeping a 
watch on protestors. Some, possibly all, the 
firms retained by M. I were - as such firms 
go - highly reputable; but just as M. I. 5 hires 
private firms to do its dirty work, so those 
private firms sub-contract to smaller ones the 
work they don’t wish to own. So they & 
Westinghouse called in some not so repu- 
table firms, most of which were run by 
ple who had occasionally broken the law 
in their line of business; (there was moreover 
at least one firm involved whose principal 
had a criminal record not connected with 
detective or other surveillance work.) 


It was obvious that such sub- contracting 
firms would cat corners. It was obvious that 
many had records of using violence. It was 
obvious that since they were being asked to 
waich protestors, they would be likely to tap 
phones or bug houses in illegal ways. All 


the fire & that it had from the © 


opening a new hangar. That, by a curious 
coincidence, it had planned to build this 


ning intended to site the new hangar 
where the old burnt down one had been. (So 
the fire had been very convenient.) Private 
Bye incidentally published an allegation that 
had been illegally sold overseas, (there 
was a trial for this, had come from 
` Donnington, being sold to the dealers by 


About six months after this new hangar was 
built another hangar burnt down. It emerged 
that none of the safety measures that the 
Inquiry had recommended had been imple- 
mented, the reason for which the base said 


Was that it had intended to pull this one 
down: for it appeared by another extraordin- — 


ary coincidence that the base had been 
planning for some time to replace this 
hangar too by one of the new model hangars. 
(Given that the hangars were at the opposite 
sides of a large base, at least a mile apart, 
the element of coincidence is even greater.) 

Fortunately for those of us who live in the 
area, this time the ash did not fall so densely, 
(it had rained the first time) but fell over a 


far wider area, stretching the forty miles to 


; 
me 
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the evidence is that neither M. IS. nor 


Westinghouse, nor the principai surveying 
agencies, thought it necessary to exercise any 
controls, to put limits on the degree to which 
the law was transgressed. ٍ | 
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the Welsh border & to the South Shropshire 
hills. 
Once again there was no public inquiry. This 
time there were all sorts of allegations that 
they knew that it was sabotage. The Media 
was also told that it was sub-judice and that 
it was therefore illegal for the radio to 
broadcast or the papers to print letters from. 
the public, or the resolutions of the many 
local societies that demanded a public in- 
او‎ So we ate left to wait until they next 
de to install an ultra modern hangar, 
knowing that if any ordinary citizen twice 
had the coincidence of a building 86 
intended to pull down & replace on his/her 
land, burning down by coincidence, & either 


the lives of firemen were endai 
property was damaged, that citizen would 
certainly be prosecuted as a common nui- 
-sance and would probably be suspected of 
The next year there was a large inquiry 


before the building of a new nuclear power 
Kation. Thatcherism had (indeed has) a 
considerable ideological investment in 
nuclear power. To start with you cannot 
have Uranium and Plutonium (used for the 
fission stage of nuclear ig e A in large 
quantities, unless you have nuclear power 
stations, & cold warrior attitudes are central 


But the fact is that the state was not 
embarrassed that there was something obvi- 
ously fishy about Hilda Murell’s murder. It 
was not embarrassed that everyone knew thai 
there were large numbers of people: who had 
volunteered as witnésses but had not. been 
interviewed: It didn’t mind denying the 
police authority the right to see the internal 
police teport on the case, (a thing which did 
not even happen in the Stalker case,) because 
it was quite glad that people were speculat- 


ing about a state murder. That served its 


purposes as did every new suspicious 
circumstance and evidence published - in 


that it all helped to frighten other potential 


protestors. 
The Government does, certainiy, seem to 


have tried a little black propaganda, on the 


occasion, seeing that Hilda Murreil’s nephew 


was digging into the matter, noting the 


coincidence that before he left the navy he 


‘would have known much about. the Bel- 


a po sinking, & having Tam Dalyell 


thing down their necks, & trying to 


unearth the dirt about the Falklands, they got 


someone to inform Dalyell that the murder 


was to prevent a leak from Rob Green, 


ew, a former naval Comman- 
der). Had the latter fallen into the trap of 
then revealing military secrets, it wouid have 


(Hilda's 


been easy to discredit both him & Dalyell in 
popular opinion. 


The Stalker case, Which is the neat on the 
list, is perhaps.more crude & yet puzzling. 


The forces in Northern Ireland, laid a trap, 


killed some apparently innocent Catholic 


` youth, but were caught by their own trap, 


since. enough was tape-recorded to prove that 
the youth were unarmed & probably un- 
aware of the fact that they were near an IRA 


arms cache. The only remarkable thing (to 


anyone who knows op dup. of Northern 
Ireland since 1922) is that anyone objected 
to it being hushed up. There were enough 
that it was thought-that the 


before consigning the matter to oblivion. 


doubts e 
usual whitewash was inadequate and that 
they wanted a seemingly fair investigation 


` Amazingly they appointed a catholic to do 


the investigation which immediately alerted 
the Ulster Constabulary who set about 


obstructing the investigation at all levels & 


in ali ways. | | 
When the investigator refused to be intimi- 


dated or obstructed, it was necessary to use 


stronger tactics, They set about discrediting 


the investigator on his home ground. Ironi- 


١ the Forley Press, 40. Woodteld Diye. Winchester. S022 SPY. مسوئ‎ qaca sews. Cally the worst thing that they could find 
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The government may or may not have 
believed its own pet libels - that all nuclear 
protestors are in the pay of sinister foreign 
powers, not motivated at all by genuine 
dislike of the bomb, but merely trying to 
handicap the West’s competitive efforts. (It 
is arguable that if the Tories actually 
believed this nonsense they would be more 
dangerous than if they do it because lying 
comes naturally. A crook would draw back 
from world destroying nuclear war, " r 


` 


or did not believe, they did not merely wish 
to watch, for there was nothing worth 


watching. The main point of the exercise 
was to frighten ors. So the fact that 


some of their agents were likely to nse rough 


stuff was all to the good. 
It is this and only this that makes sense of 


Hilda Nurell’s murder & Penny Goodman’s 


disappearance. The police story is so absurd, 
has so many contradictions and flat inaccura- 
cies, & is backed by such care to suppress 
news,. which - if they believed their own 
story - they’d be only too glad to publish, 


that. that can be ignored. But if someone in 
MAIS had really believed that two elderly 
peaceniks in the Weish borderlands were a. 
‘threat to the security of the state, they could 
no doubt have arranged realistic seeming 
` accidents. Not only do people die every day 


on the streets, but people fall over cliffs such 
as the one at the quarry near Hilda’s cottage 


at Llanymynech. 
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or THE WAY TO GO 


` doc for oll those که‎ in O 

provocative discussion Of Questions such os 
What کا‎ the purpose of life? 
is evolution a dead end? 
Are we limited by humonneture? ارا‎ 
Are we bound by genes and sierectypes? 
How can we be socially inventive? | 
_ How con we gain setf-insighi? | 
Ho cem we hamess sexual energy? 
mio can we conho population? 
Con we help design the future? - 
Con we help save the world? 


Comments from isoders and cities: 
‘The section on sexuality clone mokes tne book "تلهم‎ 
| "Tiked the self-help ideas" 
't an HDs 16 Ow humon poeri” 
7 ‘W's changed mye تت اد‎ 


CNG buen N Of presi he ما‎ & Caradar to the Oper Urdvenity. 


Price 4. 9 (ine pepe USA 3218 cask reita, SLY cheep, So aliens Gor Bonk 
Chacyet}. Piecas wale charge gere , te K. water 
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madſi wo ljman mightn't.) Whatever th 


Tre thor Geol Wotson nos Den 


people who had invaded the 
i all the while they 


have 
election from over a 1,000 indictments to 
Naturally Anti-Apartheid and others ووو‎ | 
ies 

astonished when authorities step- 
the case to be adjourned — 
good reason, and then 
the three in a vay that 
4 The 


ped in first causing 


else that the objections were to the 
sion of facts by preventing a court 


was 
after the actual event, 
iditional reports. There 
were eye-witness accounts by people whom 
BBC Radio reporters had easily located, 
which made it quite clear that the shootings 
sudden, without warning, & without 
any evidence that those shots had made any 
gesture suggesting they were armed and 
likely to use guns. Th 
report, Tepes 

few broadcasts, given by the relevant 
government minister 
were armed, that they 
them, that they had started to fire. 


The Radio which initially gave the 


too 33 ٣ چک‎ 
+ 


while 


ts 


eye- 
for a 


| television carried a 
much of the British Press was fed 
lies about witnesses. (One witness, it is true, 
did change his evidence.) It was claimed that 


these witnesses - including a retired English 
officer - were motivated solely by . r 
nationalistic dislike of British rule in — 
tar. The Inquest Coroner Was similarly 
defamed in the British Press. 


TAS FF 


(غ هن )شو ځا : 


ad the court case with some interesi 


deen shot in G 
` Britain, a little 
there were two 4a 


One day the police detaining three men for 


some forged. 
had been 
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has not been p 
has te bring libel 


i question 
| that seemed 


Press reports 


deen known to the police as dishonest 
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government, as we have said, that 
320 governmental 


fulsome lip service to 
* When civil ai’ | th 


1 ihe ‘Fike erial 


)ارو لوت 
7 44 
errant‏ 


Though there was a clear leak this 
` opponent of leaks did not see it necessary on 
this occasion to sack (let alone cute) 
the leaker. Though there was a clear breach 
of constitutional custom there was no 
eT hold an inquiry into what had 


BS 


g quite different found they had 


xd police warrant cards. Furth 


ed er investi- 
zation and raids at their homes revealed that 
they had several hundred secret official 
documents, some genuine, 80 
Moreover it was found that they 
involved in a bombing incident aimed at the 
Anti-Apartheid movement, that they had 


Tt 2 


publication of a leaked copy) has since 


` Similarly the Harrods scandal. No me could 


possibly pretend that Lonrho, & Tiny Row- 


land are anything but well known big- 


` capitalist business, (so much so that Heat. 
described the firm as the unacceptable face | 


pitalism). But it is a form of big 
business that trades primarily with former. 
colonial countries in Africa, & needs o 
maintain good relations with the government 


of these, a necessity that means that from a 


specifically British capitalist viewpoint it i 
sometimes steps out of line, and so is suspect : 

in the Tory Party. — ES ls 
allow Lontho to buy Harrods (probably a 
matter of concern only to very — | 
But certainly it is true that the government _ 
ministry that referred that attempted 


. ۵ 
“a 


chase to the Commission then failed tio 
observe the same diligence when new buyers 


came on the scene. An internal governmental — 
report (which the Minister concerned has not 
metely not released, 


shown (in the words of the Minister him- 
self) that there were clearly criminal acts in 
the take-over of Harrods. But though it has 
no criminal proceedings, 
have been started, &, though roughly every 
two months, government official sources 
allow themselves to be quoted (off the 
record,) that publication of this report is 
imminent, regularly the two. months pass & 
there is another such quote but no publica- — 


No anarchist would suggest that this covert 


ecedented in the annals 


t government flatly denies that 
anyone has the right to question its acts of 
demand an inquiry. Equally no anarchist 
would suggest that such an In , whether 
patliamentary or judicial, is that is 
needed. (The Law exists to maintain a class 
& both judges and parliamentarians 
are beneficiaries of the system; so that even 
the most leftist Labour parliamentarian acts 
to retain injustices.) TR 
Nevertheless it has to be of interest to 
workers when governments treat their nor- 
mal procedures with disdain. Thatcher, when 


way that 


speaking in France, claimed that it was not 


the French Revolution but the English one, 
that introduced democracy to the world. Yet, 
though the alleged gains, (whether of Crom- 


well or William of Orange,) are always 


of government. What is new is the brazen 


„ That the Monopolies Commission refused to y 


a shoppers,) may well have been to the 


‘Î been several years, 


Naturally there was no judicial inquiry, 
while British Ministers claimed, where there 
statements were too demonstrably false that 


they had merely been misled, there was a 


continued effort to denounce anyone who 


gave a story that conflicted with the Minis- _ 


terial accounts, and to pretend that these 
latter wished to pervert the course of justice. 
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am not attempting here to 

` crimes of the Government, the injustice of 
` the Poll Tax, the damage to the National 
Health, the easing of already too lax rules 
against the destruction of the environment; 
or the similar lessening of safety regulations 
min industry or commerce, (the latter leading 
to disasters. at Zeebrugge, Kings Cross, 
` Clapham Junction & elsewhere;) these are 
outside my present terms of reference. So it 
might be thought ridiculous that I mention in 
the same breath as the murder of Hilda 


Murrell the intra-business shenanigans over ' 


the control of an helicopter firm. But 
being by definition linked to big 


business, 


the Westland scandal was an 


interesting revelation of the way Thatcher- _ 
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„ism has taken the Tory Party. 


ssives, thes 7 find people to 


do it under contract, & since as everyone 
nial knows - 


the acts involved are criminal; the 
ers ate careful not to know what is 
10 in 


After مه‎ 2 “on : — 
tears rst issue o — 
came out at the end of 1969.1 Bas : 
now nre ea sold out and | 

heave to be Meek te 
have د دس‎ 110 people on the 


3 been 


2 — in the 

rather frustrating situation of | 
having run out of supplies to 
restock outlets. 


There is clearly a gap in the 
"radical serket” for a journal such 
as SPANHER. While the print run for | 
Pager ped E 


rst issue was 
said that- 
barely scratched the — — 
in I ANNER more widely . 
potential for 


— sed ‘growth Is clearly there 
and anyone who would like to belp 
achieve thig ig more than welcome. | 


We can also ener’ thet the first 
issue of 8 ex was reviewed in 2 
number of s. We have not yet | 
received copies of reviews from ail |- 
those journals e. | 


The next issue of Spar 

| ial one وت‎ eco 4 hon 

` means exclusively 30. Readers ie 
would Like to submit articles on 
this and other subjects are more 
than welcome to do s6 by December 
1990. If possible the should 
consider how their article could 
be made 8 to the general 
focus of r and its critique 
of the ast ef economy. Contribu~ 
tions te the “Debate Forum” and the 

| Letters Page are also welcomed. 
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course, do it them 


ِ ووهه‎ with multiple subscriptions. | 
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its subsidiaries 


r friends, & the 


. ve pasty. 
No doubt this belief in the rule of law has 
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ensure that the preten nce i is kept up. We need 


of سلا‎ demo- 


cratic myth. The answer lies in the economic 


interests the go 


mee chan E onl 
cit int i has never moved in that 


Finance in cur day has tured to asset- 
84 8 Monod. again hard times, mos 


i is process 
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cannot be sold off gai 
0 longec to the state,) can be sold off, 


to tum to industrial espionage 
Siar semi criminal acis. They do not, of 


WORKER CO-OPS? 


trum; with tho mote oi ¢ commentators 
ho that they would form the basis of a 
۹ sector of the British economy, 


between the private (capitalist) sector and 


the public (nationalised and municipal) SeC- 


tor. | | 1 

However, such optimism to ignore 

the history of worker co-ops in Britain, 

which has been chara by of 

boom and su decline. Indeed, as the 

end of the e approaches, some of the 
appear to have evaporated. 


Now all the talk is of ESO, ۲4 
shareholding and profit sharing, | 

which are much less radical than co-ops in 
their attempt to change the terms of which 


production takes place. 


growth of co-ops between 1980 and 1986 


have now be to Unemploy- 
ment remains high, but is rather than 
rising. Local authorities are much less 
i tial: the largest having been abolished 
and those remaining are tied down by 


rate-capping and restrictions on the use of 
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DEBATE FORUM 
ټس ا‎ 


IS THE WHEEL TURNING FULL 
CIRCLE FOR WORKER CO-OPS? 


We publish here an article from the 
Guardian newspaper (Sept 1989) 
written by KEITH JEFFERIS, a 
lecturer in economics, formerly at 
Kingston Polytechnic. In the 
"Debate Forum” in the previous 
issue of Spanner, reference was 
made to the subject of co-ops in an 
article on “The Road to Socialisa”. 
It would be useful to read that 
article in conjunction with this 
and consider, in particular, the 
point made about the effect of an 
expanding socialist movement on the 
viability of co-ops within a still 
predominately capitalist economy. 
Our thanks to the Guardian and 
Keith Jefferis for allowing us to 
publish this article. | 


One of the more in ing developments on 
the industrial scene over the last de has 
been the formation of large numbers of 
1986, there were 

000 with less than 50 
ten years earlier. 


These new ventures found support - most 
unusually - throughout the political spec- 
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mershipFnan ee. These has been little work comparing. re- 


performance of co-ops and small firms. My 
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Co- operatives Research Unit suggests: that, - = Co-ops - three of tlie largest areas of co-op. „ Tht 
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TOADS‏ : وو 


in clothing co-ops who earn less than the 1 55 
enge what lo anyway a badly ار‎ 


WHY should ! let the toad work 
59131 on my life? 

Can't! use my wit as a pitchfork 
And drive the brute off? 


Six days of the week it soils 
With its sickening poison - 
Just for paying a few bills! 
Mats out of proportion. 


Lots of folk tive on their wii? 
Lecturers, ispers oe 
Losels, obi · men. outs. 
They don’t end as paupers: 


Lots of folk five up lanes 
With fires in a bucket, 
Eat windfalls and tinned sardines - - 
`` They seem to like it. 


Their nippers have got bare feet, 
Their unspeakable wives 
Are skinny as whippets - and yet 
No one actually starves. — 


Ah, were | courageous enough | 
| To shout stuff your pension! 
But | know, alt too well, that’s the stuff 
That dreams are made on: 


For something sufficiently toad-like ٢ 
. Squats in me, too; Ca 
. ts hunkers are heavy as hard luck, 
And cold as snow, 


` And wiil. never allow me to biarney 
My way to getting 
The fame and the girl and the mon 
Af at one sitting. | 


I don't say, one bodies the other 
`` < One's spiritual rum: 
But I do say it's hard to lose either, 
Wen you have both. | 


Philip Larkin 
Dr Keith Jefferis is lecturer in economics at 
Kingston Polytechnic and was formerly with 

the n University’s Co-operatives — 
Research Unit. | | 


۰ 


organisations such as the Greater 


for low wages. This is pethaps acceptable for 
idealist PA سا مضه مود‎ in wholefood 

co-ops who always have other options but is 
iess acceptable for the many women workers 


9 


There are major differences between indus- 


tries, but even equalling the performance of 


capitalist. firms frequently leaves co-ops 


stuck in a vulnerable, marginal position in 


the economic periphery. | 
. Some co-ops have grown but most. remain 


tiny - a median average of four workers, 
they i anent] in the 
competitive struggle by their inability io 


remain permanently handica 
grow through merger and take-over. This, 
rather than internal growth, has led to larg 
and more stable capitalist firms. | 


There may be compensations for low wages. 


Some time ago in the Guardian, a co-op 
worker said that working in a co-operative 


is not the way to make a fortune, but it can 


lead to a more satisfying way of life.” 
In theory, the ability to make decisions over 


the organisation of work and perhaps * 
N 
pitalist 


such potential is constrained by economic 
realities. Participating in crucial ion 


success and 


nature of work, but these are the exception 


rather than the rule. 


It is no coincidence that those areas where 
co-ops have performed better are those 
where, in one way or another, they have 
been partially protected from intense com- 
petition with capitalist firms. 

While 
London Council were prepared to intervene 
in the market to مور وور‎ co-ops - or other 
politically desirable objectives - the general 
move away from intervention and increased 
reliance on market forces will contribute to 


making life even more difficult for co-— 


operatives. 
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Harman wants to say that the events 
in Eastern Europe are not ant 1 
socialist but against capital. As 
it is a system of state capitalism 
in the East, then opposition to it, 


claims Harman, is ipso facto oppo- — 
sition to capital, even if the 
workers may be ignorant of this. My 


own opinion is that capitalism is 


as much a myth as is communism and 
that Marx was clearly wrong about 


CCC 


David McDonagh 


Chris Harman of the SWP has written 


an article in Socialist Review 
ee ey 1990) under the heading. 
Revolt against Capital“ (p.10). In 


-it even in 1867. 


As with Christianity, Marxism is 


not just wrong for one or two 
reasons but for all 
reasons. But opponents of Marxism, 


like those of Christianity, were 


too apathetic to take the creed 
seriously enough to discuss it. 
Christians often take themselves to 
know more about the Bible for the 
excellent reason that this is 
usually true. The Bible bores 
atheists. Similarly, Marxists know- 
more about their creed than do 
their opponents, and they use this. 
knowledge to build up a hubris 
which seems to enable them to 
overlook that there is exactly no 
evidence for their ideas. The SWP, 
like a Christian sect, prides 
itself in explaining the progress 
ef history, but its byzantine 
theory is far more elaborate than 
are the facts. The use of Occam's 
Razor is long overdue but any use 
of it may: well result in suicide 
fox the theory. Razors, afterall, | 
are occasionally prone to cutting ` 
throats. آ‎ : rig 


We don't have a class struggle. 
Uhat we do have is a debate between © 
Tories and Liberals, as J 8 Mill 
gaid in the opening pages of, On 


Liberty (1859), a debate between 
these who want ‘government 
regulation and those who. want 


little or no government. Karl Marx .. 
sasically a Tory in the English | 
sense of the term. Socialism, ia 
is the word used by Robert 

Owen هع‎ Label old Tory ideas. The 
Fabian Society, and others, gold 
these ideas with new labels as 


a,‏ ظ 
was basics:‏ 


` fact, 


recondite 


he has sought to maintain the 


it, 
SWP line that there is a working 
class with an objective economic 
interest in socialism and, in the 
long run, communism, even though it 
may well be ignorant of such an 


interest. This is at once problem- 


atic, for while people may well 
overlook their economic interests 
on occasions, like not taking a 


given job or moving into a better 


fer the chance would. 


house and regretting it later on, 


Harman, in common with Marx, is not 


talking about such chance 
opportunities but of an ongoing 
kind of “economic interest”. They 


could act now and would never be 
Loo late, 
still be there. So why don't they? 


Are the workers somehow blind to 
this interest or is it a myth? 
Well, it seems obvious that the 
latter is the case-‘and that Chrie 
Harman is no further than the 
workers in discovering this 
objective interest - though he has 
been keeping a keen eye out for it 
since the 1960s. In the Marxist 


sense of the term, dhe working 
class is a mere myth, as is the 
omer es If we pick up The 
Making of the English Working Class 
{19 by E P Thompson, we VIII see 
example after example that all fall 


: ث‎ when I first read 
it, have tne idea of the working . 


title 


far short of class action such as 
the author intends to portray. We 
need read no other book, for the 
author shows us a bankrupt thesis. 
But most of his readers, and most 
certainly myself 


class as. a fixed dogma and 80 do 
not notice that the book has failed 
to emonsirate what 8 
implies. 
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fashion for 


capital is the most concentrated 
form of capital there is. This. is 


an idea based on the myth that 
competition leads to monopoly, an 
idea that Harold Perkins evidently. 


endorses in his latest book, The 


today's concentration with that of 
the 18th or 19th centuries. Had he 


done so he would have discovered 


there vas little difference. His 


assertions that it is rapidly 
moving forward to. monopoly are 
clearly false for he looks only at 
the mergers taking place, not the 
new firms that begin nor the old — 
ones that die off. | e 


Harman. feels that this form of 
capitalism ~ state capitalism - 
despite being an advanced form, has 
now had its day due to the growth — 
of multinational corporations. In 
his view, economic forces had 
caused the earlier 
nationalisation and now back the 
liberal fashion for privatisation, 
This reminds one of the old Tory 
idea that reality is awfully 


complex and consequently, one needs 


an elite to sort things out. 


The truth is that the elementary — 
facts of economics are fairly 
simple and they don't change. Free 
trade will always beat state trade 


even though religious people, who 


hate selfishness and greed, will’. 
prefer law and order under lots of 


state rule. They tell lies against 


reed because they know greed. has 
ew defenders. Max Stirner and 
Nietzsche are perhaps the most 
prominent of these, though they 
tended to accept the bogey of greed 


causing all the problems while 
embracing jt rather than 
questioning whether greed has the 
effect religion claims for it. 


There is also the odd comment from 


people like Bertrand Russell that 
if we were all egoists we would not 
have had World War 1 which is 
true insofar as ‘war depends on 
self-sacrifice. But that is about 


being to the left of classical 
liberalism and free trade. That is 
why today the free market is held 


to be right wing. But the labels of 
"left" and right“ are, in any, 

case, used as an excuse to relapse ٢ 
from reasonable discussion into 


Rise of Professional Society 1989) 
 tnoug he orgets to compare 


quasi-tribalism and thus provide 


an excellent defence mechanism. In. 
۸177 its a way of dodging: the 
acts. | | FB oor 


Abel Aganbegyan in Moving the | 


Mountain (1989) gives us a far more 
realistic account of Soviet history 
than does Chris Harman. But he and 
Gorbachev have yet to give up the 
socialist. label and are still on 
the look out for a new form.:of 
socialism, much like Kerensky -was 
in 1917 (yes, Kerensky was a 
socialist, not a liberal) and like 
Kerensky then, they have yet to 
realise that there is nothing to be 
found. Aganbegyan looks back and 
sees that famine eased with the NEP 
in the 1920s and with Khrushchev in 


the 1950s but tended to advance at 
tines in the 88887 


all other 
history. Having spent days with 


Milton and Rose Friedman, he still. 


could not accept their limited role 
for the state, despite approving of 
more -liberalisation. e 


Harman's ideas by comparison are 
less cogent. For Harman, state 
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“prices need to fall between the 
subjective values. of 


the traders- 
peestive SUR 


yè 


This -is therefore a` 


- 7x4 fs 


hy N 8 


— . f 
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Politics can be a 2 ro-sum gane, as 


1 
* 


are most games like chess or darts, Rö 
but it is of ten negative sum, Zepo . 
sum is where one side only gains if 
the other loses out, and to a great 
extent politics is like this... 

2 Clausewitz said that war vas 
| do the . 
capitalists. Had profit been. the 


politics taken onto the battlefield 
which is very true. But a better 
insight would be that ail politics 


. is cold war, for in var we may also 


| ransactions too 
t the majority are negative-sum. 


War and politics are mere errors 
arising from ignorance and 


confusion. As: Spinoza says, to 


understand alk is to forgive all. | 


War, of course, needs a hinterland 


of peacé to exist at all. Thus, to 
` gay the history consists mainly in 


war, دع‎ many historians do, is to 
— e in hyperbole. War is 
exactly’ the opposite of economy. 


Trade is the acme of economy and 


the sole basis of civilisation. 
This is the Liberal message. It is 
Cobden, not Marx, who wili be in 


fashion in the future. 


game. 


atc sus zero-sum t 


the extent of it. Well, never mind. 
It's not as if the case *sgainst. 


greed is, in any way, ‘solid. It is . 


nationalism that causes wats. and 


governments that cause economic” 


slumps, not individual greed or 
selfishness. No doubt we can debate 
these things in future issues of 


spanner. f 


Marxism itself, ‘however, can’ t 
explain nations. If workers have no 
country then neither 


main aim of society we would have 
had world government and no 
nations, long ago, For only this 
would give proper scope for 
profits. War can’t help profits -~ 
it only destroys them but dogmat- 
ists try to blame the arma race on 
profits. Ironically, this. is an 
‘unwitting denial that governments 
are the “executive committee” of 
the capitalist class. At no ` time 


has profits from weapons formed — po 


more than a fraction of total 
profits and it is clearly wasteful 
for the capitalists as a class. 
Et is worth noting in passing that 


many of the points socialists want . 


to make depend on caste, not class. 


For example, we can have a caste 


monopoly but hardly a “class 
monopoly which is an oxymoron, or 
an absurdity. 1 re ; 


Now, this is not to deny that, from y 


a logical point of view, we can 


classify people as we wish. Nor 18 


it even to deny. many sociological 
definitions. of class, like Basil 
Bernstein's theories of restricted 
and elaborated codes. When I say 


that the proletariat and the 


bourgeoisie is a myth, I mean there 


is no objective, economic class 


interests opposed to that of others 
In society. On the market, our 
interests are mutual, not opposed. 


We may use Jobn Yon Neuman 3 zame 
theory to explain the laws of war, 
trade and ‘politics. In the > 17th 


century Hobbes showed that in all 

war both sides lose, for even che 
victor cannot escape damage. This 
is a  negative-sum game. The 
opposite of war is trade, for in 
all transactions both sides gain 


from trade. The buyer values the 


zoods more than the money and the- 


“geller values the money more than 
the goods, so prices do not give an 
exact value of the goods, as Marx 
held to be the case in theory, if 
not quite in practice. But to work, 


PUDRON HOBO NONONONO NONONONO FAO IO NOAN 
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was at the expense of certain 
classes. | 


This is hopelessly muddled and 
unrealis tie. If Sociology were a 
proper science like Astronomy, 
rather than a superstitious fad 
like Astrology, we might be able to 
formulate something like the 
Cosmological Constant concerning 
the universe being uniform. This 
Sociological Constant would be that 
“all societies function in the 
interests of all their members" | 


Harman maintains that dissidence, 
struggle and the like, are helpful 
in society but this is mere. 
superstition. Debates and arguments. 
are good in philosophy and science, 
for in this context they can do no 
harm and, indeed, are productive of 
new insights. But that is not the 
case with rows and strikes in 
society. These can only be a 
wasteful folly as Owen saw. Marx's 
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DOUBLE-BRIEF DUPLICATOR (for print“: 
ing A3 paper). Do you have, oF do 
you know anyone who might have, such 

a machine? If so, tell John about 
It. Willing to buy if necessary. 
For a very worth cause! Please 
weite to Bu SPANNER, LONDON sci 


by contacting bookshops or selling 


only trade is civilised. Not all 


trade is done by money though. Most 
face-to-face trade needs no cash 
nexus, We only need cash to trade 
with those we do not know. Much of 
what we call charity ia, in fact, 
non-monetary trade. We are social 
because we like it. Both sides 
gain. This is the left wing message 
of the 19th: century and it is 


-called left in the USSR of the 


1990s too. Liberals wanted freedom, 
not state domination, in the past 
and the idea is far from. dead 
today, especially in the USSR. But 


Cobden is now out of print. That is 
a loss to literature as well as 


morality. And men like Harman cali 
themselves left wing! 55 


Harman feels that in the 1940s the 


state vas very efficient at 
accumulating capital and that it 
will still be useful for this in 
the future. Only he seems to think 
that in the 1940s such efficiency 


Readers are welcome to place 
avertas in this columen free of 
arge 
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directly to the public? If ao, 
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BOOK CLUB APPEAL. This ‘is a 
collective venture which seeks to 
publish a variety of material of a 
radical mature. Material so far 
Leaf lets on 


Chile, on Unemployment and on the 
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an anarchist prisoner in USA. To 
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two items of the above free of 
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The idea of community is something 


of a myth that provides an excuse 
for wasteful politics. If social- 
ists get the people interested in 
politics it will not be long before 
they begin to see lots of reasons 
for hating them. All they have to 
offer is a negative-sum or, at 
best, zero-sum solution when we 
could enjoy the positive benefits 
of trade. : 


The free market is most certainly 
the organisatiuon of the future and 
this means little or no government 


as well as an end to that most 


celebrated ideal of the Eastern 
revolt and that of the 20th century 
in general i.e. the ideal of 
democracy. This is a long way off 
now, but when people get thinking, 
it won't take them long to question 
this fashionable sacred cow. 


The dogmas of the so called left 
can only last if people do not give 
them serious consideration. When 
the masses really do cease to be 


apathetic, the leninist groups wiil 


look as silly to them as they 
really are. Then we wili have free 
trade. Anything less than this is a 


` waste of human potential. 
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“the fall of the Berlin Wall and 
the throwing over of communism by 
` the people of Eastern Europe only 
confirms my view that ‘tiberal 
democracy is the only legitimate 
ideclogy left in the world. iraq s 
challenge is not that of a higher 
idea: indeed it is not based on an 
idea at all, but simply reflects 
the age-old impuise ef grabbing 
someone else's Land and 807٠ | 


In the past generation there have 
been two 18 of truly 
world historical significance. The 
first is the emergence of. Liberal 
democracy as the only universalis- 
tic ideology left in the world; and 
the second is the victory of market 
principles of economic orgahisa~ 
tion. These two revolutions are 
closely comected with each other, 
and represent a larger و‎ secular 
pattern of evolution 


Francis Fukuyama, author of the 
controversial essay, Ihe End of 
History writing in The Guardian 
(September 7 1990) 


argument against Weston in Vaiue 


Price and Profit is as 

msubstantial as any of the Pauline 
letters; it can only impress 
someone not at ali interested in 
the mundane facts, who prefers 
instead to indulge his dogmatic 
creed. As Owen saw, trade unions do 
not help most workers and nor could 
they. Not that his idea of a grand 
general union was any better. 


The more capital we have the better 
things will be economically for one 
and all. The rich parts of the 
world are only rich owing to 
capital accumulation. If the 
Eastern bloc really could have 
achieved the rate of growth Harman 
believes it did in the 1940s then 


the West Germans would be going 


East, not vice versa. In his 
Byzantine thought Harman seems to 
have forgotten what capital is. It 
could even be that that he never 


knew in the first place for it is. 


mere dogma to say that workers 
would somehow lose cut in capital 
accumulation. ا‎ 


Given that capital makes us all 
better off, would knowledgeable 
workers ever revolt against it? We 
all hate the market system as 
producers or workers, but we love 
it as consumers. As Dick Donnelly 
of the SPGB once said, if work was 
enjoyable, we'd have to pay the 
capitalists for doing it". What we 
like, we have to pay for. But. Dick 
Donnelly is as wrong on most things 
as is Chris Harman. The capitalists 
(savers) no more dominate. society 
than do the workers. The government 
attempts to dominate it’s domain 
but fails to do so entirely, though 
it comes nearer to it than any 


other institution. The market, on 
the other hand, is anarchic - as 


Marx himself pointed out. Consumer 
sovereignty is a myth as the 
consumers are diffuse, even though 
they still exercise choice. 


What's happening in the East 1s 


that they are coming nearer to the 
liberal ideal. But they are not 
doctrinaire liberals and, indeed, 
many of them are nationalists. The 
mation is, afterall, far more real- 
istic than the bogus concept of 
class. Harman feels that the dream 
of the Friedmanites is not going to 
happen but he even underestimates 
the impact Friedman has already had 
on men like Abanbegyan or 
Gorbachev. es aie 
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would willingly embrace such a 
prospect without any trace of fear. 
But even then, in the case of the 
religious fanatic, it is a moot 
point whether this can be described 
without qualification as self 
sacrifice if the object of the 
exercise is to be rewarded in the 
afterlife. True , it is “self- 
sacrifice” from the perspective of 
the unbeliever but then we are 
talking here about the human 
motivations behind war, including 
those of the religious fanatic. 
This cannot be considered 
irrelevant unless one takes the 
view that human beings are merely 
machines that operate at the behest 
of impersons! forces. 7 


not so inclined to 


SOCIALISM 


“Socialism” kan. been defined in 
many ways. As far as Spanner is 
concerned it may be defined as a 
system of society in which the 
means of wealth production - the 
factories, farms, offices etc are 
owned desocratically controlled 
by the community. The wealth prod- | 
uced would. be sade freely available 
{without charge) for appropriation 

| according to self determined needs | 

¦ while the production of that wealth ~ 
would depend on labour 8 
provided on an entirely unpaid or 
voluntary basis. | og 


This means that any social 
arrangement organised on the basis 

of a buying and selling economy | 
cannot be described as "socialist". 

| This applies to Western capitalist | 
societies but also those “state 

capitalist” societies where the 

state plays a major role in 
regulating (not as some believe, 

substituting for) market transact- 

ions . This does not mean that 

Spanner has any monopolistic claim 

to the “correct definition" of 

socialism. The meaning of words . 
constantly changes. We have chosen 

to conform to one particular usage 


for the simple reason that the 
particular outlook or political 
tradition with which it is 


associated most closely reflects. 
the outlook and pre-occupations of 


Spanner itself. Ses 


not all of which can be. 


For those 


role of 


is nationalism 


to” 


REPLY TO DAVID. MCDONAGH 


David McDonagh makes a number of 
answered here. I would like to 
respond to the more important of 
these. 0 ھ‎ ane 


Let us begin with the question of 
war. -How do we account for this 
phenomenon? Consider the stereo- 
typical Marxist explanation for 
war. According to this, war is the 
outcome of a competitive struggle 
over markets, trade routes and raw 
materials. It is a phenomenon that 
springs from the "material basis" 
of society, from. its economic 
relationships centred upon the 
private, including state, ownership 
of the means of wealth production. 


However, such an explanation has 
been contested by some critics of 
Marxism. For them, it tends to 
disregard the creative 
ideas in history (despite paying 
occasional lip service to it), 
ideas such as nationalism. Such 
ideas, it is argued, cannot simply 
be dismissed as a mere epi وو‎ 


non, a manifestation o false 
consciousness which screens the 
true nature of social reality. 


Rather, they make up that reality. 


In stressing the 
nationalism ("it 

that causes war"), David appears to 
side with these idealist critics of 
Marxism. In my view, however, it is 
regrettable that this debate should 
degenerate into a sterile polaris- 
ation in which materialist and 
idealist explanations for war are 
starkly counterposed. ۱ 


importance of 


Take, for example, the claim that 
"yar depends on self-sacrifice" and 
that had we all been egoists, “we 


would not have had World War I“. 


How true is this? Well, certainly, 
a willingness to run the risk of 
being “sacrificed” would appear to 
be an indispensable psychological 
precondition of war but this is not 
quite the same as saying that war 
depends on a willingness 
sacrifice oneself. The prospect of 
being killed must surely occur to 
nearly every combatant in the field 
and induce in each, varying degrees 
of fear; only a pathological fool 
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explain 
nations”. If so, the reason may 11e 


eubtural i 
variation which, if we are to call 


Incidentally, it is pertinent here 
to raise an important question 
that, heretical though it may seen, 
Marxists perhaps need to seriously 
address: is nationalism wholly 


. reducible to class society and, if 


not, ought it not to be wrested 
from the clutches of the state 
which manipulates it in the 
interest of the national capitali- 
ists. Is a sense of territorial and 
cultural identity or, exclusivity. 


inherent in the human condition ~ 
a basic social need to 
belong to something 7 If it is then 


indeed, 
in their wholesale 
may be 

with 


Marxists, 


the baby out. 


progress into the bargain. 


For ‘let us not confuse the nation 
with the nation-state. David may 
have a valid point when he asserts. 
that “Marxism cant 
its failure. 


with to. really 


` appreciate this vital distinction. 
If as Marxists claim, 


socialism 
will allow greater 
a spade a spade, amounts to an 
. national differ- 
then on what grounds is 
nationalism .. so wholeheartedly 
opposed? Afterall, it is capitalism 


that tends to insidiously undermine 


such differences through. the. ._ 
penetration of its commercial 
values even as it cynically 


‘exploits nationalism for its own 
ends. That being so, it is a;tragic 


irony that Marxism should appear to 
lend itself to this purpese. 


But to return to David's argument, 


one can find in it a basic flaw 


which he shares with the Marxists. 
He draws attention to the Hobbesian ` 
view of war as a “"negative-sum 
game” but acknowledges that in war 
we. may also get zeťďo- sum 
transactions” even if the majority 


are "negative sum“. This, in itself 
cipe. 
amounts to saying that it is indeed 


is a revealing admission. 


possible for one side in a war to 


gain material advantages that more © 
than offset its losses and that 
consequently economic 


interests‏ ھ 
could well be involved. In short,‏ 
nat ionaliaům is not necessarily the‏ 
only. cause of ver This of course‏ 
include cases woere a‏ 


benefit from prosecuting a war but 
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Military 


„ repudiation of nationalism, 
throwing | . : 
pathwater and frustrating their o 


` invigoration of 
ences, 


does not 
. nation-state expects to gain a net 


welcome their own demise on the 
battlefield, their willingness to 
engage in war depends among other 
things on their capacity to psyche 
themselves into the conviction that 
they will actually survive a war 
rather than perish in it. That is 
how they cope with their fear, by a 
kind of rationalisation. 
success tends to boost morale and, 


in turn, the eagerness to fight but 


only because the chances of 


survival are deemed to be greater 
to be on the 


if .one appears 
“winning side“ 


In any case, to say that war 


depends on self-sacrifice can 

hardly suffice to explain why wars _ 
happen. Afterall, self-sacrifice 

entails the negation of self- 


interest. On the face of it, this 
can be most easily accomplished by 
simply succumbing to the enemy 
without putting up a struggle - for 
what would be the point of such 4 
struggle? But then one has still to 
account for the actions of the 
presumed enemy itself. How could 
ts actions be construed as self- 
sacrifice? آ"‎ 1 


What this boils down to is that 


wars are fought over something and 
that certain interests are 


implicated in this on both sides. 
It may not be self-interest in the 
ھ‎ ther 
self-interest can also be promoted 
by combining with others in pursuit: 


purely egoistic sense but 


of a common ‘interest. Ironically, 


the ideology of, the free market 


à 


which David espouses itself denies 
any fundamental dischotomy between | 


the interests of the individual 68 


society and holds that the harmony 
interests 18. 
articulated through the invisible 


. of individual 
hand of the markete 


Whether this common interest which | 
nationalism asserts is an illusory 


one as Marxists claim - for them, 


it is sectional interests of one 


group of national capitalists which 


workers are duped into supporting | 


against the rival interest o 


another group of national capital- ` 


ists - is a separate issue. What 
matters is that workers believe 
their interests are tied up with a 
collective entity called the nation 
which transcends class. They 
therefore believe that they have a 
definite interest in igating war 
and this hardly .squares with. the 
notion of “self-sacrifice”. ! 


MOM OMODOHONOM OR OB OE 


that there might be a kind of 


in the 


irrationality embedded 
competition 


system of economic 


help e that “weapons are 
clearly wasteful for the 
capitalists as a class". But this 
is a hypostatised and abstract view 
of capitalism which overlooks its 
inner dynamics. Capitalists do not 
act as a unified class. If we grant 
that wars cannot help profits it is 
still the case that different 
groups of capitalists have conflic- | 
ting interests and are consequently 
caught up in a situation which they 
cannot collectively control. In 
such a situation war may appear to 
be the only opticn left to ensure 
control of vital economic resources 
` fron which future profits may be 
generated. Better to lose something 
than to lose everything. Clausewitz 
may be correct in asserting that 
war was politics taken onto the 
battlefield. However, that begs. the 
question as to what politics are 
about. While politics may not be 
wholly deducible to the economy to 
suggest that there is. no 
| interaction between them, seems to 
ibe unnecessarily dogmatic. ٧ 


What this suggests is that social 
reality is more complex than David 
allews for and that materialist and 
| idealist explanations of it are 
complementary than opposed 
than is often claimed. To dismiss 
this complexity as an old Tory 
idea that justifies the need for 
an elite to “sort things out", is 
somewhat fatuous. Actually, the 
opposite is the case. It is the 
recognition of the very complexity 
of reality that makes an elitist 
approach to the solution of social 
| problems less, not more appropriate. 
this is in the 
field of development economics in 
iwhich increasing emphasis is bein; 


„given to the views of Third Worl 
¿| peasants and the need to involve 


. ¦ more 


A good example of 


fails to do so. In such cases, 
economic interests could likewise 


be involved according to David's 
: itself, He asserts that “wars can't 


own logic. 


But the real weakness in this 
approach is more deep seated. It 
` was alluded to by Sartre in his 
brilliant little masterpeice Search 
for a Method. In this work, Sartre 
attacked the kind of teleological 
thinking to which Marxists so often 


succumbed in defining the 
“historical enterprise” to be 
studied by the end results to which 
it leads. Unfortunately, David 


falls into precisely the same trap 
when he deduces that since war is 
(mostly) a negative sum game, it 
cannot possibly be fuelled by the 
competing economic interests which 
Marxists stress. Therefore, he 
reasons, it must be nationalism 
that it is to blame. If it is not 
rational to engage in something 
from which cne stands to lose it 
must be some irrational factor that 
makes one do so. 


It seems not to have occured to him 


their problems rather than rely so 
i “Kg heavily on Western expertise, as 


used te be the case in the 

: ee specifications of evelopment 

il a ee projects. it was the persistent 
— failures of an unduly top-down 


approach that prompted this shift. 
‘Another example is, of course, the 
current interest in Green issues 
and the widely held belief that 
such issues are too important - and 
complex = to be left to the 
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Little. or no government’. But on 


Is this. debate | 


what grounds 


accorded a reality which is denied 


to strikes etc as -indications of 
the class struggle. One might s2; 
‘strikes and rows” 


ٍ less 
Af terall, government 
regulation according to him, must 


also be a wasteful folly - 


` with David that 
are a "wasteful folly”: but that 


اوه 


5 rurther, one is at a loss to know . 
. what he has in mind in dismissing 


“class monopoly” as an "oxymoron". - 
say that there is a class. 
division in society in the Marxist 
sense, determined by the differin 


relations to the means of 
production, .is net to suggest that 
this. division is watertight... 


Ownership and control (in a sense 
these are synonyms) of the means of 
production is not absolute. It 
manifests itself as a spectrum in 
terms, of which economic functions 
are hierarchically differentiated. 
In the natural world, for example, 
is sometimes difficult o 
determine whether a particular 
organism is a plant or an animal. 
How we classify it depends on its 


particular array of attributes and 


the significance of each for the 
purposes of our taxonomy.’ Some 
organisms possess’ 4 particular 
array of attributes that make them 
recognisably animal. Others are 
recognisably plant species but some 


Pe 


demonstrate. 
“objective . 
socialism 
the | 
| does not make them any the 
lass struggle". While I real. 
do not accept the latter, I do have 
former 


David s view. on class is another 
bone of contention as far as I am 
concerned., He is critical of Chris 
Harman s attempt to- 
that workers have an 
interest in- achieving 
and indeed, asserts that 
working class is ‘a “mere myth, as 
is ‘the the c 
some sympathy for dhe 
remark. ھ‎ 1 

In the realm of social affairs, 
reference to objective interests” 
is an inappropriate transposition 
of a. kind of natural ‘science 


approach to the study of society 


governed by a 


4 


whereas society is 


logic that ig neither, strictly 


gpeaking, .objective nor subjective 


Tyrann of 


(cf `. my. article The 
Economics in this is: 
of. “objective interests 
Sense, 


is, : 
to separate- human beings. 
from history and to interpret che. 
latter in a priori terms. . 


Nevertheless, one feels compelled 


to ask on what grounds David sees 


fit to so detisively repudiate. the. 


notion of class and class struggle. 
He gives no evidence to support his 
claim. The question must be put: is 


there or is there not a section of 
society which effectively owns and 


are not recognisably either since 


they possess attributes. of both 
plants and animals. Likewise, a 
class analysis of society from a 
perspective does not 
preclude the possibility of 3 
considerable, “grey area” between 
the major classes in society. — 
Whether as a result of a class 
analysis of society one as led to 
believe in the inevitabilty of 
socialism as the product of an 
objective -© process is another 
matter. One can still subscribe to 
such an analysis without holding 
alism is likely or even 


a 7 


Whether socialism (or communism) is 


Marxist 


that soci 
possible. 


a mere myth’ in this sense is yet 


another matter. However, the 
“anarcho-capitalist"™ -view is that 
socialism itself is an inherently 
impossible proposition, irrespect~- 
ive of whether’ the precondigions 
its establishment mass 
democratic support for it- can 
ever be achieved. It makes this 


for. 


controls the means of wealth 
production and another section 
which, in consequence, must sell it 
working abilities to the former for 
a wage or salary? Further, is it or 
is it not the case that the Latter 
produce a value which exceeds the 
value of the wages/salaries it 
receives and that, consequently, 
there is bound to be an element of 
conflict between these two sections 
of society? It seems obvious that 
these are, to quote David, the 
“elementary facts of economics”. He 
may put a different construction 
upon these facts, he may Lain that 
they do not constitute sufficient 
grounds for asserting that workers 
have an "objective interest“ in 
establishing socialism. but he can 
hardly deny them. . . 


If “from a logical point of view, 
we can classify people as we wish", 
then why can we not classify these 
different sections of society as 
classes in the Marxist sense? .David 
asserts that we don’t have a class 


struggle. What we have is a debate 


between..those who want government 
regulation and those who want 
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As far as the “economic calcula~ 
tion argument is concerned, two 
(complementary) aspects of 4 non- 
market economy. permit us to see 


that this Ses not pose the 


insurmountable obstacle it is 6 
to be. The first is the self- 
regulating system of stock control 
referred to earlier. The second is 
ealculation-in-kind. By this is 
meant a rejection of the need for a 
universal equivalent (like money) 
for the purpose of economic 


calculation. Thus, for example, | 


where a particular kind of good 


becomes increasingly scarce, for 


whatever reason, it becomes 
possible to economise on the use of 
that good in those diverse areas 


where it used. Stock contral. 


provides the mechanism whereby 
relative scareities of particular 
goods are brought to the attention 
of both producers and consumers, 
enabling them to turn to substit- 
utes that are more readily 


available. The fact that labour and 


resources are already committed to 
other lines of production and 
cannot be so easily diverted to the 


1 of goods that are 


coming increasingly scarce, prov- 
ides a kind of economic discipline 


or constraint the effects of which 
are felt throughout the economy as 


a Whole. | : 


This is certainly an important 


issue for socialists, and though we 


might disagree heartily with our 


anarcho-capitalist friends, their 
contribution to the development of 
socialist thought should not be 
overlooked. he, 
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claim on two grounds. Firstly, the 
impessibility of operating 2 
totally centrally planned economy 


and, secondly, the problem of 


economic calculation. 


The first objection is not a 
particularly serious one. It is 
certainly serious ~ fatally so -~ 
were one to subscribe to the notion 
of a world economy ordered 
according a single plan. It is the 


sheer e of the exercise. 


that would rule it out of the 
question. The inflexibility of the 
plan would make it quite incapable 
of adjusting to changing circums- 
tances on the ground without 
constant readjustments that would 
turn it into a planner’s nightmare 


and on a scale that dwarf anything 


to be found in even the most 
centralised economy today. 


It is true that some revolutionar- 
ies in the past, like the i?th 
century anarchist . Bakunin, 
advocated just euch an idea. I have 
no idea of the extent of support it 
commands today, if any, among 
revolutionaries. However, I dont 
propose to spend much time in 
defending a total caricature of the 
socialist alternative when it would 
be far more productive to focus on 


the proposition of a self regulat- 


ing system of stock control for 
which there is demonstrable support 
among modern-day revolutionaries. 


The second objection is rather more 
to the point. In the absence of a 
market economy and the signals it 
generates thorough prices, it is 
claimed that a socialist society 
would be unable to efficiently 
allocate its resources. The misail- 
ocation of resources would result 
in considerable wastage and the 

ultimate impoverishment of society. 
Lack of space prevents me from 
exploring in detail the assumptions 
upon which this claim is based in 
particular, the fact that it 


overlooks the huge proportion of 


social labour (in excess of half 
the total number employed in a 
country like Britain) currently 
channelled into “unproductive” 
activities connected essentially 
with functioning of modern 


capitalism =~ from banking to 
battleships. This wasted social 


Labour would be redirected towards 
socially useful production in 2 


r 


society in which market forces no 


longer operated. 
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of conscious brain/mind 


because ne or she shares the sexist 
or racist views of the owner. But 


4g this true? Is most human 
activity in the realm of 
consciously experienced thoughts 


and emotions? I want to argue that 
much of that which is experienced 
as inner- or “outer world”, 
conscious processes are the masking 
face of hidden strivings and 
desires, that is the realm of the 
The کټ‎ unconscious 
represents the hidden side of the 
human mind, the stuff that dreams 
are made of. The universal 
and desires that 
constitute the unconscious, are, in 


unconscious. 


product 
activity. The brain donor who buys 
the Sun does so, it is said, 


strivings 


my view, largely incompatible with 

the day-to-day functioning of 
working people in capitalist 
society. | vg foe | 


Socialists and psychoanalysists 
have at various times been 
interested in human inner reality 
òr psyche. In The German Ideolo 


A liberated society entails more 
than just the exercise of our 
rational faculties, argues FRANK 
. STURT., It requires also an 
‘unlocking of the unconscious mind, 
the stuff thet dreams are made of. 


“What prevents the estabiishment of 
a non-market society based on 
production for use? Many Marxists 
and Socialists have answered this 
question by referring to the 
economic base and superstructures 
that are the predominant features 
of capitalism. It is common for 
them to view the slow rate of 
conscious socialistic growth among 


2 world's population as a result 
0 


politicai, 


certain economical, chaser 
and other 


nationalist, religious 
ideclogical, forces. 


It is my contention that whether we 


the impact on 


are talking about 
workers of having access to 
satellite TVs, "Eastenders" twice a 
week or the mind-numbing Sun, we 


are concerning ourselves: wi th che 


consumption | 


Marx refers to the “repression” of 
ordinary natural desires (1). 
Indeed, his whole . theory of 
alienation hinges. upon such 


“natural desires”. Rosa Luxenburg 
went further and argued that the 
"unconscious comes comes before the 


conscious” (2). Luxemburg vas 
saying before 1914 that the 
unconscious forms a historical 


Inheritance, one that pre-figures 
subjective 


conscious experience, 
the latter being determined by the 
former. It has to be said that both 
Marx and Freud made use of the word 
“unconscious”. . However, wheras 
Freud vas concerned with the 
biological needs of human beings, 
today are 
pre~occupied with the social and 
economic spheres of human 
existence. Apart from sharing a 
common understanding of the subject 
man or woman possessing universal 
traits, biological or economic in 


Marx and most marxists 


many and varied 
patterns of individual workers. I 
am not suggesting here that all 
forms of media consumption are 
having a negative effect on the 
cohesivesness of the human race. In 
I would argue that, for 


-across the world has at least the 
of providing a common 


boundaries. Even if this "sulture” 
is in the main a passive consumer 
activity, with all the dangers of 
subtle persuasion. I am thinking 


here of show-biz monopolised news 


aimed at "entertaining", rather 
than informing, as channels compete 
for advertising and sponsors. Now 


the Weather is brought to us by 


Powergen, will "News at Ten" be 
financed by Weetabix? | | 

| assume the choices an 
` individual makes are largely the 
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`. fact, 
example, watching programmes beamed 


effect 8 
culture. which cuts across’ national 


4 0 Some 


emotions to deny the existence of. 
Marx summarised what this de- 
repression process entails ~ for 
human beings: “The call to abandon 
their illusions about . their 
condition is a call to abandon a 
condition which requires illusions” 
(4). Here, Marx is referring to 


organised religion but it could 


equally apply to any of the other 


illusions mentioned above. 


One could expend on this by saying 
that such illusions or repressions 
help form a state of mind that 
makes the daily ritual of wage 
slavery, of  prostituting our 
ereative energies, seem natural, 
necessary and inevitable. Fromm 
called this condition that needs 
illusions, the “practice of Life” 
(5). An oppressive, profit-oriented 
society needs servile workers who 
follow the social patterns of 
capitalism without reflecting upon, 
still less questioning, what has 
been ordained for them. It would 
not be in the interest of the 
capitalist or, in a sense, even the 
worker himself, if upon awakening 
every day, the latter were to 
question the legitimacy of havin 
to sell his physical and menta 
energies for a packet of peanuts 


origin which is a humanistic 


creed’ - there have been few 
attempts to form a science based on 
both economic and psychological 
theories of human behaviour. An 


important exception was, of course, 


the Frankfurt School, a group of 
psychotherapists, which included 
Erich Fromm. and Herbert Marcuse, 
originating in pre-Nazi. Germany. 


It is my view that an understanding 
of human behaviour, particularly 
‘unconscious motivations, based on a 
universal Marxist and psychoanaly- 
tical approach, is essential to 
forming a new non-market alterna- 
tive discourse that can appeal to 


the vast majority of wage earners 


today. I believe the answer to the 
problem of how to foster the more 
rapid growth of socialist consc- 
iousness, is to de found in 
unlocking the unconscious mind. It 
is a fight against illusions, a 
false consciousness, a distorted 
interpretation of material reality. 
Freud called it an “education to 
reality” (3). He added that only by 
overcoming illusions can we hope to 
gain the optimal strength to cope 
with life. | 98 ge 


In asking people to Live without 
illusions, we are challenging the 
anachronistic view that a worker 
-has a country to defend, a way of 
life to fear the loss of, a leader 


to take lessons from, a boss to be 


grateful for, children and a spouse 
to seek power over, a religion to 
lose him/herself in and natural 


For a particularly vivid example of 
the power of the unconsciousness 
one might refer to the phenomenon 
of “sublimal advertising“. In 1956 


The Sunday Times reported on the 
affect of so called sub- threshold“ 


‘being d 


or subliminal techniques used in 


cinema commercials (8). In one case 
in New Jersey, an image of an ice 
cream was flashed across the screen 
for a.mere split second resulting 
$n an “unaccountable” increase in 
sales of the cinema's ice cream. 
This experiment was carried out 
over several weeks with the same 
result. The point is that the 
message was too short in duration 
to be apprehended by the conscious 
mind. This has disturbing 
implications to which the above 
report drew attention ~ namely, the 
possibility of using such 
for political purposes. 


Vance Packard in his book, The. 
Hidden Persuaders (9) cites another 
example o د‎ man who, under 
hypnosis, admitted to always buying 
the same car and was able to repeat 
word for word an advertisement that 
he had read twenty years before? 
of political slogans 
that have have a similar effect, 
like the one from the 1950s, "You 
have never had it so good“ which 
induced thousands of adults to vote 
Tory where others were lulled by 
Labour’s And Now Win The Peace!“ 


techniques 


One thinks 
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called a wage. The need to actively 
participate in this process means, 
as Fromm.puts it, that workers are 
‘wanting to act as they have to 
act (6). Conscious questioning 
becomes seemingly pointless and 
frustrating or even risky for a 
worker who needs to be servile to 
patronising managers, who has to be 
punctual at work and who is obliged 
to put up with monotonous and soul 
destroying tasks. 


Thus we see how such a necessity 
for structural repression, for the 
efficient functioning of the prod- 
uctive process as a precondition of 
profitability, is transformed into 
‘an “inner drive (7). The unconsc- 
ious acceptance of the practice of 
‘capitalism provides for a one- 
dimensional mode of thought whereby 
ideas largely conform to a "commoner 
sense logic structured in such a 
way as to fit in with. 8 
' functional requirements of capital- 
ist society. In other words, these 
thoughts and forms of behaviour are 
held to be conducive to the 
„efficiency and well . . being of 
workers as they act out their 
‘necessary roles. The predominately 
unconscious practice of living, 
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SYNDICALIST BULLETIN: After a spell 
n the doidrums th publication 
difficulties, Hull Syndicalists have 
resumed publishing “Syacicalist 
Bulletin”, and are aiming for 
monthly production. Available from 
Hull Syndicalists, P 0 Box 102, 
Hull, Humberside. 
ANARCHIST ARGUMENTS: A series of ; 
pamphlets arguing an anarchist case 
with a syndicalist strategy. Aliso 
published by Wrekin Syndicalists: 
fhe Arrogance of Uncontested 
Pover” (an. account of Hilda 
Murrells murder, put into the 
context of other recent abuses of 
power), “Law and Hypocrisy” (an 
edited version of which appears in 
this issue of Spanner, copies | 
available for Trae distri tion). 
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his 


whether political, economic or 
religious, which deny 


our unconscious. 


In addressing the whole wo/man, 


conscious and unconscious, we are 


bringing ourselves in touch with 
these fears, concerning change, 


` that we all share: the fear of 


chaos, of annihilation of Self, of 
losing power over others in the 
family, of isolation and ostracism 
from workmates, and, above ail 
perhaps, the fear of insanity. We 
live in an anti-cathartic society | 
in which emotions such as fear and 
anger are culturally suppressed. A. 
child up to the age of about 6 can 
express, to a great degree, 
fears by trembling or his anger by 
stamping his feet, but were an 
adult to express such feelings he 
would be labelled schizophrenic or 
for example, 
there are thousands of Blacks 
locked up in a cells and left to 
rot because their angry behaviour 


is seen as subversive. 


We are appealing to angry, 
frightened, grieving, loving as 
well as reasoning, human beings. We 
are appealing to their co-operative 
and pro-ductive (creative) tenden- 
cies. If socialists are to be taken 
seriously and not dismissed as 
naive impossibilists then we need 


(organised 


I accept 


"aad". In the USA 


corresponding 


If the unconscious largely pre- 


determines the conscious thoughts 


and feelings then does it make 
gense to solely aim socialist 
propaganda at the reasoning 


conscious level of human beings? If 
not, then what should we also be 
appealing to as serious non-market 
socialists? I am not denying our 
reasoning potential. 
reason as a common universal trait. 
But 9 is 3 appara 25 er 
people as who rational subjects 
aa clearly none of us is. It is 
known that the Nazis vere 
protective and affectionate towards 
their own families yet behaved 
barberically towards others. One 
thinks also of Stalin who under- 
stood perfectly well that communism 
would be a wageless society based 
upon free acess (10). The reality 
of the Stalin regime, however, was 
something altogether different. We 
fail to understend the gap between 
theory and practice if we do not 
take into account also the kind of 
irrational factors that may have 
contributed to it = such as the 
“cult of personality”. 


Some writers have touched upon the 
possible existence of a dark side 


to the unconscious, namely Carl 
Jung's primitive collective uncon- 
scious” (11) of myths and symbols. 


or Eric Bernes Deamons (12). I do 
not wish to enter a debate about 
“dark forces at this stage. 
Suffice to say that whether or not 
there is a heriditary destructive 
content to the mind, it is neces- 
sary, as far as is possible, for 
our irrational desires to become 
conscious if we are to understand 
the many obstacles that miiitate 


against building a socialist 
consciousness. 
It makes sense, therefore, to 


appeal to the human being as ۹0 
complex totality embracing both 
rational and irrational sides to 
his or her personality. Indeed, our 
political activity should be 
primarily, though not wholly, 
concerned with de-repression, with 
shedding our illusions by making 
what is unconscious, conscious. Of 
course, I am not suggesting it 
necessary to open up ali our hidden 
secrets before becoming a social- 
ist. I am talking of a gradual 
growth of socialistic consciousness 
and an gradual 
process of giving up illusions, 


ervation societies, civic volunteer cant | | 
groups, workers co-operatives, com 
munes, right through to therapeutic 


Interrogations for the Human Community 
On crisis ideology آ" تت‎ E 
Whether a s in its classic form 


(economic contradictions fatai to capitalism) 


or in its modern form (restructuring which 


"rules out the very possibility of accumula- — 


۰ 
* 
Be Amie, 


J, crisis ideology always makes certain | 
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+ of productive forces will 
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. “revolutionaries” should therefore devise. 


` strategy appropriate to the contradiction oa 
‘they anticipate..and the variations it could 
bring: : | igs 

this objective situation will cause the‏ د 


& & 


masses to follow the movement, not 
ore responses, but 
according to what they are objectively) — 
obliged to do. 3 etek: 
in what follows we will try to clarify our 
position regarding this idol x. 
Capitalism is # set of social relations, and 
aiso د‎ set of relations of production. In order 
to assure that these relations of production 
serve as a cohesive element in global social 
relations, new productive forces are introdu- 
ced, developed, restructured. Even when 
some part of these forces is destroyed, which 
‘cons „ global cohesion is 
remarkable about the 


introduction of more elaborate forms ‘of 
submission, including the elimination of 
structures which restrained even minimal 
links with tradition, the imposition of a 7 
scale of value, the restructuring of everyday 
life... Appropriate new, forms of production 
and consumption evolved, which expressed 


‘this new mode of life and.which required 


sibmission to it. 
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... Un 
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| غ‎ most. 
importantly, on an awareness of the 


For socialism is the 
and the. 
“When we` 


according to individual 


desire to express ourselves a3 
manifested in individuals as well 
as those co-operative bodies which 


are the expression of our innate 


sociability. | 


There are numerous examples of such 
bodies ranging from voluntary 
neighbourhood organisations, 


self-help groups e. يي‎ cae 
counselling. 11 of these offer 
possibilities for individuals to 


-share emotions and experiences that 


will, as this productive sector 
grows, foster the ‘growth of in 
socialist consciousness « That 


requires that a programme for 2 


non-market, co-operative — society ` 
encompasses active - support for 


these organisations based on the | 

enter into contradiction with the relations of |‏ ھ 
production arid this will be the beginning of‏ ` 
اک | a revolutionar)‏ 


non-profit principle. — 


A gocalist programme founded .upon : 


the gradual unfolding of human 
potential, on a sense of cooper- 
ation and belonging, and,; 


unconscious in all of us, could 
lead to the confident acceptance by 
workers char socialism. is 
necessary 
ending of illusions 
acceptance of ourselves. 
accept ourselves we are not 
frightened by freedom (13). 
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bias is obvious when one examines what is 
included in the term productive forces”: 
natural resources, capital, the power of 
machine tools, human forces. What enorm- 
ous esteem for nature to consider itself as a 
mere resource. What enormous esteem for 


humans to see themselves as just another 


“force” alongside the dynamic fundamental 
ones of the robot and money. If a one-sided 
development of certain muscles or a neurosis 


makes an individual more active (more 
efficient on a job), his or her deformity or 


illness. is a productive force. When the 
monotony of a job makes him or her more 
efficient in carrying out this job, monotony 
is a productive force, etc. In productivist 
logic, there is no human being but only a 
force to create wealth, a force on the same 
level as other productive forces, equivalent 
to the machine, to the robot. Considering 
humans to be a productive force necessarily 
implies that relations of production have 
transformed them into things. This reduction 
is all too obvious in the evolution which, 
from factory to machine industry, from 
to computerization, turns humans 
into accessories, reduces them to a collection 
of predetermined motions over which they 
have no control, and can even make simple 
relations between them superfluous since 
they are too busy watching over incompre- 
hensible es. Such development cannot 
possibly lead to community, a world without 
domination the self - determination of human 
beings: such developments can produce 


Theories which focus on the Marxist thesis 
about the contradiction between the develop- 
ment of productive forces and the fetters of 
` the productive relations distort capitalism's 
development of productive forces in the 
image of its relations of production. 
Although capitalism experiences crises of 

overproduction and of restructuring, these 
crises do not offer any objective possibi- 
lity of transcending the system for the good 
of humanity, but are merely an integral part 
in the normal functioning of contemporary 
capitalism against humanity. There is no 
` reason to welcome a revolution“ which 

liberates productive forces from 


| restrictive 
relations of production. In the logic which 


the development of productive 
forces culminating in a classless society, the- 


foresees 


proletarians are to appropriate the “wealth” 


which the exploiters currently grab for 


automation 


nothing but commodities and alienation. - 


Projects or activities which base - or justify - 
themselves on the economic contradictions 
of capitalism display a complete incompre- 
hension of the nature of modern capitalism, 
and they are often accompanied by a 
politician’s logic. They conform to the 
system’s rules of the game and define their 
tactics accordingly. Our critique should 
focus on the roots of capitalism itself, on the 
historic conditions which engender and 
reproduce it, on the practices which reinforce 


alienation, namely, on mass production, 
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themselves, and communism will be an 
extension of capitalism. In contrast to this 
view, we do not see this wealth as human 
wealth, but as wealth for capital. 


This thesis sees in the development of 
productive forces the emergence of neutral - 
namely beneficial - forces which humanity 
can use for its liberation; and its anti-human 
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* 
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series, 


in Part Two of this څآ‎ 
ROBIN COX offers a critique of 
Harzist econonisan, the tendency 
among Marxists to seperate out the 
economie factor from society az a 


whole, and invest with primary. 


causal significance. From this 
stems a sillenarian view of social 


 , Capitalissa, being‏ ۶د )مو 1 نومس 
subject iso its own. immanent‏ 


economic lavs, cannot be eroded 
from within by changes in the 
gocial superstructure which are 
more deterwined than determining. 
Sut how sound are the assumptions 
underlying this view of revolution? 


1. Levels of Mediation 


The debt that Karl Marx owed to the 


classical economists. was consider- 
Able. It was they who (turned) the 
spotlight from the merely objective 


form of wealth to the human subject 
creating it", and thus provided 


Marx with the germ of his labour 
theory of value (1). In developing 
this theory, however, Marx was ٥٢ 
transcend the paradigm of classical 
political economy by formulating #8 
new model of the economy which 


served to buttress his materialist 
| conception of history. meg 

Central to this view of history is 
the role of productive activity. 


This fer Marx constituted the 7 
amental form of mediation through 
which the “unity of man with nature 
ig established". (2). he idea of 
"mediation is. crucial in Marx's 
ontology and is to be contrasted 8 
Arthur suggests with “immediacy”. 
To. posit “man in immediate unity 
with nature is to imply he is 
nothing more than a part of nature, 


wholly subject to natural laws. On 
to assert that he 


the other hand, 


is “immediately opposed to nature” 
is to adopt a kind of dualistic 
position prevalent in much Western 
thinking which sees humankind as 
qualitatively separate from nature. 
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“man” and nature“ constitute the 
two poles of a fundamental relation 
within which both are reciprocally 
transformed through the mediation 
of productive activity. As a result 


a dynamic synthesis is achieved. 


This is not the case with second 
order mediations which find their 


‘most potent expression in modern 


capitalist society: 


Private property in its develeped 


state of contradiction is charact- 


erised by the simultaneous identity 
and exclusion of two poles, Labour 
and capital. Hence there can be no 
harmonious synthesis, only a drive 
towards dissolution. This important 
feature of the dialectic of second- 
order mediation (private property 
and exchange) distinguishes it 
markedly from that of the first- 
order mediation. (3) 


What is meant by this simultaneous 
identity and exclusion of the two 


poles, labour and capital? It 
amounts to this, that labour as the 
“subjective essence of private 
property” represents also the 


„zalusion of property”. To put it 
differently, the worker is compelli- 
ed to work fer the capitalist 
precisely because he lacks capital. 
Yet, since his labour is the crea- 
tive source of the capitalist's 
capital, this means that he must, 
of economic necessity, be Largely 


his 1844 


the institution. 


Marx rejected both these attitudes. 


"Man", for him, was a part of 
nature insofar as “he must maintain 
a continuing dialogue with it if he 
dis not to die”. Yet, at the same 
time, he is not passively dependant 
on nature but objectifies himself 
through his productive activity and 
in the process transforms nature. 
As Marx put it in 
Manuscripts, "nature appears as his 
work and his reality..and he can 
contemplate himself in a world that 
he himself created". . . 


The emergence of private property 
greatly complicated matters.. it 
signified the introduction of what 
Meszaros calls a set of second- 


order mediations.. i.e. a historic- 
ally specific mediation of the 
ontologically fundamental self- 


mediation of man with nature” (2). 
In the process of objectification 


the producer is separated or 
alienated from his object (product) 
and hence his own activity. 


Productive activity is redefined as 
alienated labour out of which, and 
a result of the increasing division 
of labour itself, 
of private property evolved (rather 
than vice versa which would be to 


“naturalise” what is a social 
institution). 

What.are the implications that flow 
from these different kinds of 


dmediat ion“ in Marx's thought? At 


the level of first-order mediation, 
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| for Marx, lay the 
historical necessity of communism. 
But how did he. and not the 
classical economists, come to this 


conclusion, when beth began from 
tha game premiss? How did it 
happen, in Marx's words, that 


my starts out from 
oul ef production 
g to labour and 
ty"? 


"political econo 
labour as the 8 
and yet gives nothin 
avary thing to proper 


in Frederich Engels preface to 


Wage Labour and Capital there is 
the nt of an answer to this 


The classical economists, 
having discovered 
that “the value of a commodity 8 
determined by the labour contained 
in it, requisite for its producti- 
on”, contented themselves with this 
explanation. Yet this same “labour” 


asserted Engels, 


question. 


Therein, 


was, according to them, itself a 
commodity. Thus, as soon as they 
“applied thie determination of 
value by labour to the commodity 
labour, they fell into one 
contradiction after another”, For 


how was the value of Labour to be 


determined when labour itaelft 
determines the value or. 4s 
commodity? How, in short, could 


something be the measure of itself? 


The formulations of the classical 
economists, remarked Engels, 
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excluded from capital so 5 
capital : might reproduce iteelf. 
Hence, conversely, capital as 
“ehjective labour represents at 
the same time the exclusion of 
(living) labour". | EG 


In short, this contradictory unity 
of labour and capital = whereby 
each presupposes the other and yet 
also negates it precludes 8 
"mutually supportive interpenetrat- 
ion” of these two poles. No matter, 


op 


how “highly mediated the relation- 
ship of private property becomes, 


at bottom labour and capital remain 
untransformed extremes” (5). The 
tension beteen these two 
"untransformed extremes” cannot be 
resolve within the private 
property relationship 8 which they 
are grounded. it. can only be 
resolyed by transcending this 
relationship; by reinstating the 
fundamental “self-mediation of man 
with nature” in an unmediated form. 


à 


THE MOSQUITO KNOWS 


The mosquito knows full well, 
smell as he is | 

he's a beast of prey. 

Sut after all 

ne Only taxes nis bellyful, 

ne doesn’t put my blood in the bank 


D. H. Lawrence 


is a‏ 4 خر 


new yearly journal which 
focuses on the role of the 
market In contemporaray society 
It provides a forum for these 
sith differing views on how we 
might liberate ourselves from 
the tyranny of market forces, 
and who do not necessarily 
believe that any of the current | 
ams have got it ALL right. | 
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economists, as of the Enlightenment 
generally, was largely conditioned 
by an agenda still pervaded by the 
vested interests of the old order. 

Against the claims of such reacti- 
10017۷ interests, they advanced the 
case for capitalism as an economic 
system grounded in nature. As 
Arthur puts it, “when Smith traces 
wealth te labour he traces the 
bourgeois form of wealth to its 
origins in value- producing Labour. 
The first order mediations are 


grasped through the prism of the 


estranging second-order mediation 
(private property). (6) 


In other words, the latter is 
conflated with the former and 
thereby “naturalised”, Just as the 
categories man“ and nature“ 
interpenetrate through the 


mediation of productive activity, 
so labour and capital in bourgecis 
thought achieve a kind of synthesis 
analogous to that found at the 


level of first-order mediation. 
They are thereby rendered 
unproblematic and timeless. As 


Marx wryly noted in his Poverty of 
Philosoph that as a corollary of 
this gal bourgeois thinkers 
considered that feudal relations of 


production are artificial, though 
these preceded bourgeois society 
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“brings us not a hair's breadth 
nearer the goal; we keep on moving 
in a circle’ | 


More to the point, it failed to 
explain how the capitalist came by 
his profit. This. Marx traced to the 
difference in value between what 
the worker was paid and what he 
produced. Insofar as the worker's 


Labour was the source of ali value, | 


it could not be for his labour 
that he was paid for that would 


leave nothing for the capitalist. 


let slone account for the immense 
disparity in wealth between them. 
Rather he was paid for his “Labour 
power” or working abilities, his 
wages being the monetary expression 
of the value embodied in the 
production and reproduction of 8 
۰ commodity. By | 


This surplus value 
capitalist appropriated 


which the 
sienified 


the systematic exploitation of the 


workers he hired. From it he 
derived capital for reinvestment, 
thus reproducing the cycie of 
exploitation. Competition with 
other capitalists compelled him to 
accumulate capital without Limit by 


increasing the mass cf surplus 
value for transformation into 
capital - for example, through 


increased productivity or cutting 
costs ~ to undercut rivals. Thus, 
this whole dynamic which was 
predicated on the worker's relative 
poverty and hence the need to sell 


his working abilities to the 
capitalist, ensured its own 
existence by reproducing this 
poverty, by imposing a continual 
downward pressure on wages and 


concentrating capital into fewer 


hands. 


Téchnically, then, the failure of 
the classical economists to have 
reached the same conclusions as 
Marx, hinged upon their failure to 
appreciate the vital, distinction 
Marx introduced between labour 
and “labour power”. This however is 
too simple an explanation. It would 
be to overlook the entire social 
and ideolegical milieu in which 


they moved. At a time when 
manufacturing vas still small 
scale, the processes to which Marx 
later drew attention, were not 


immediately apparent. That awaited 
the development of modern industry 
and its counterpart - the proletar- 
„iat. Moreover, the intellectual 
orientation of the classical 


lent increasing weight te the Marx- 
ist model of the economy, and with- 
it, an underlying “zero sum” view 
of market transactions. According 
te this, the apparent benefits that 
accruing to both parties in a 
transaction obscured the basic 
cleavage of class interests at the 
heart of capitalism. At this level, 
it was apparent -that one 8 
could only gain at the expense of 
the other - or as Marx put it. 
“eapital’s share (of the product 
rises in the same proportion as 
labour s share, wages, falls, and 
vice versa" (Wage Labour and 
Capital). Yet, whatever iabour 
might gain at the expense of 
capital, it could only de so within 
the parameters of a system that 
ultimately worked in the interests 
of the capitalists and against 
those of the workers. To put it 
differently, the advances that 
workers could achieve were object- 
ively Limited by the the need to 
realise profit as a functional 
requirement of capital 
accumulation. | | 


It was precisely in this connection 
that the phenomenon of commercial 
took on considerable 
significance in Marx's thought. It 
gerved to bring to the surface, 8 
make manifest, capitalism's inner 
contradictions. And this was not all. 
For beyond this, Merx perceived in 
capitalism, a tendency for each 
successive crisis to become more 
pronounced than the one preceding. 
it, to put on trial “each time more 
threateningly, the existence cf the 
entire bourgeois society” (7). The 
increasing misery that each such 
crisis occasioned would, he 
believed, intensify the class 
struggle and give it a clearer 
direction and, hence, undermine the 
claim that bourgecis society was 
something preordained by nature. 


Were we see how Marx's economic 
analysis of capitalism shades into 
his materialist conception of 
history. There is no perceptible 
break between then. For Marx was 
not content simply to throw light 
upon che workings of the 
capitalist economy as a complex 
mechanism but to demonstrate 
through his analysis that. 
capitalism was no more than 4 
historical phase doomed by its 
inner contracietions to give way to 
communism, as the outcome of 3 
broad social dialectic. Indeed, 


` GEIS — 


itself which se@vertheless the 
‘economists wish to present as 


natural and therefore eternal". 


The “eternal” essence of bourgeois 
society wee attributable to the 
fact that fundamental conflict that 
might subvert this “natural order” 
wag systemetically precluded by the 
invisible hand of the marzet. Not 
thet the classical econemists did 
mot acknowledge the possibility of 
some conflict or failed to see that 
the interests of buyers and sellers 
need not coincide. However, unlike 
. ‘the Mercantilists before them, they 
argued that by the very nature ef 
things, both parties in. 8 
transaction necessarily benefited 
from it. Consequently, the conflict 
ef interest between buyer and 
seller was essentially superficial 
and easily offset by the resultant 
increase in the nation’s wealth. It 
was opiy when the phenomenon of 
periodical commercial crises began 
to make itself felt from the early 
19th century onwards, that the 
optimistic assumptions underlying 
this view were seriously questioned 
= one of the first to do so being 
the Swiss economist, Sismonde de 
Sigmondi - 


Indeed, it was the glaring evidence 
af the capitalist trade cycle that 
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My study was criginally limited to 
the genesis of economic . thought 
from the seventeenth century 
through the  § Physiocrats to Adam 
Smith (and Ricardo), that is to 
say, the emergence by disentangie- 
ment or disembedding of the new. 
viewpoint. Then I noticed that 
Marx's approach had been precisely 
the reverse: he had reintergrated 
the sawe viewpoint, this time in a 
dominant position within the 


general configuration (10). 


2. Base and Superstructure 


Within this general configuration” 
the relationship between (economic) 
base and the (political) superstru- 
ture reveals to us the nature and 
direction of causality in history. 
This was trenchantly spelt out by 
Marx in his famous Preface to 


Critique of Political Economy: : 
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; 


In the social production which men 


carry on they enter inte definite 
relations that are indispensable 


and independent of their will; 


these relations of production 
correspond to a definite stage of 
development of their material 


revere of production. The totality 
ef: these relativas vi preduciion 


constitutes the economic sfructure 
the real foundation, 
political 


of society هه‎ 
on which legal and 


the- 


manifests itself in the. 
institutional form of the state. 


according to G D H Cole, “it is now 
generally recognised that : 
materialist conception of history 
is the clue to the marxian system 


and that Marx's other doctrines 
grouped themselves in his mind 


around this organising principle of 


thought“ (8). 
The immanent process within capita» 
lism whereby “private property 


drives itself in its economic move- 


ment towards its own dissolution”, 


a process made transperant through 
economic crisis, centres upon, as 


we have seen, the sharpening 
conflict between wage labour and 
capital. However, this conflict 
cannot be contained within the 
“economic movement” of private 
property. It takes on as well a 
political form. 

The political domain thus 
constitutes for Marx a kind of 


third order mediation through which 


structural conflict at the level of 
second order mediations (private 
property and exchange) is itself 
mediated. This third order 
mediation 


Just as it is mistaken to posit 
private property as the cause of 
human alienation so is it wrong to 
suppose that it is upon the state 
that private property depends for 
its existence. It is a “political 
superstition” Marx observes, which 
believes that civil life must be 
held together by the state when in 
reality the state is upheld by 
civil life“. (99 „ : 


In short, the state represents an 
organic outgrowth of the economic 
domain, a reflection of the class 
antagonisms in civil society. 
Having emerged from the division of 
society into classes it constitutes 
a vital tool of the ruling class; 
it is through’ the state that 
conflict in a class society is 
mediated and managed in such a way 


as to secure the hegemony of that 


class. The state thus becomes a 
focal point of revolutionary 
struggle attending the birth of 


each new social order. 


Marx can thus be credited with 
reinstating, albeit in a new form, 
the sinse ties between the valitic- 
wi sau éedenchie domains thar bau 
been asserted in the mercantilist 
era and largely severed by the 
classical economists. Thus, Dumont: 


© 


ism, an 


in order to 


ical view affirming the interpenet~ 
ration of subjective and objective. 
But despite such counter-exenples, 
what ` characterises Maraist 
materialism ia its objectiv 
objectivism unquestionably en added 


in Marx's preface to his Critique 


of Political Economy: I want to 
argue that in 3 ts deliberate 
negation of the constitutive role 
of consciousness ھ‎ 
bolster its claims to scientificity 
Marxism profoundly errs. 1 vant to 
examine firstly how it arrived at 
this standpoint and then to tura to 
the crippling implications this 
holds for its theory of revolution 
as perceived by sone modern-day 
Marxists. 


C. DARWIN 


But let us be clear about what is 
at issue here. In the German 
Ideology, Marx comments: 


We must begin by stating the first 


presupposition of all human exist<-_ 


ence, and therefore all history, 

namely, that men must be in a 

position to live in order to “make 

history”. nnt life so possue 

everything else, eating #8 drin 
habi ‘ thing 


ing »@ tation, cist and many 
ether things. The first historica. 
act is thus the production of the 


means to satisfy ‘these needs, the 
production of material life itself. 


That human beings have pressing : 


material needs cannot be denied. 
That the satisfaction of these 
needs exerts powerful constraints 
upon human activity is equally 
undeniable. Yet this far from tells 
us everything. It does not tell us, 
for example, how they organise 
themselves to satisfy those needs 
or, indeed, what suffices 88 8 


level of satisfaction. 


E that‏ غو 


superstructures arise and to which 
definite fores ef social conscious- 
ness correspond. The mode of pod 
ue tion of material life determines 
the general character of tne 
social, political and spiritual 
processes of Life. it is not the 
consciousness | 

deteratnes their being, but, on the 
Contrary, their social being 
determines their consciousness. 


it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that what is being 
presented here is a kind of supra- 
historical perspective, a birds eye 
view of history. Whereas in past 
aged, as we saw in ‘Part One, 
individuals might conceptually 
organise their world in terms of 


3 


religion or politics, Marxism 
claims to heve captured the 
objective meanin GE history 


therto hidden trom others by 
ideological obfuscation. It does 
not occur to the Marxist that by 
investing the economy with ultimate 
explanatory poer, Harxis itself 
manifests only a particular form of 
historical, and not a 7 


historical, consciousness which may 


have little relevance or validity 


outside the historical context in 
which it is grounded. 


More fundamentally, Marx's state- 
ment must be considered 
questionable on epistemological 
grounds. To posit a deterministic 
relationship between being and 
consciousness, between objective 
and subjective, presupposes their 
separation as cause and effect. We 
can certainly percelve in the case 
of two billiard balls, such a cause 
and effect relationship. By causing 
one to impact on the other, this 
has the observable effect of 


propelling the latter forward. But 


the relationship between being and 
consciousness is hardly analogous. 
We cannet step outside of 
"consciousness" to observe the 
effect of “being” upon it even, 
as we shall see, when observing 
ether people. Rather, as the 
philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre points 
out, the subjective and the 
objective constitute different 


‘moments of a moving unity: the 
"interiorisation of the exterior” 
and the “exteriorisation of the 


Inter lor 


This is not to suggest one cannot 


kind in the writings of Marx and 
Engels, evidence of such a dialect~ 


differential impact” (ibid p.66). 
This entailed a “corresponding re- 
evaluation of the social struggles 
in peripheral formations” which, 
inter alia, led Marx to change his 
view on the role of peasants. 


Sayer and Corrigan in the above 
article go even further, calling 
into question whether Marx ever 
really did subscribe to the fuli- 
blown evolutionism Shanin has ia 
mind. Their main reason for 
asserting this hinges upon Marx's 
apparent rejection of all teleol- 
ogy. Thus he welcomed Darwin's 
Origin of Species for having dealt 
a “death blow to teleology in the 
natural sciences =» the point 
being that the essence of Darwin's 
theory was random mutuation rather 
than any. supposed necessary 
devalopment through preordained 
stages. They cite examples dating 
before 1870 of Marx's departure 
from unilinear evolutionism such as 
his “untroubled acceptance in his 
1857 General Introduction of the 
sui generis character of a society 
like pre-Columbian Peru, in which 
the highest forms of economy e.g. 
co-operation, a developed division 
of labour etc., are found, even 
though there is no kind of money” 
(ibid p.67). Such examples suggest 
there is no necessary correspon- 


dence between certain features of 


the economy and the level of devel- 
opment of the productive forces. As 
such , they seem to amount to at 
least a partial retreat from a 
hardline economic determinism. آ"‎ 


In their view, the “hoary parallel 
between a Hegelianised Marx and a 
Lamarkianised Darwin originated 
with Engels and remains the staple 
diet of Soviet Marxology to this 
day (ibid p.66). Despite this, it 
is questionable whether one can 
truly disassociate Marx's view from 
the “powerful legacy of. received 


wisdom" from Engels onwards, as 
Sayer and Corrigan suggest.. For 
while Marx's position was 


essentially grounded in an economic 
determinism - which despite the 
counter-examples that might cited, 
was indeed the case ~ then it is 


‘difficult to see how it could ever 


the influence of 
The one necessarily 
hope in 
That 


really escape 
evyolutionisa. 


presupposes the other, as I 
8 : 


course o. emonstrate. 


saing so, Marx's departures from an 
Like 


evolutionist model, his 


he 
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The difficulty arises when one 


attempts to read off from 
transcendent fact of material 
needs, a transcendent . mechanism 
which propels humanity throug 


successive stages of history Like 
the uncoiling of a gigantic spring. 
to this view, 
presents itself as a. predetermined 
gequence of effects which manifest 
themselves at different points in 
time as the ripening conditions 
(similarly predetermined) dictate, 


and thus attest E0 the 
transcendental character of the 
mechanism in which they originate. 
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K. MARR 
3. A Marxist Teleology? 


To be fair to Marx, this does not 
do justice to the complexity of his 
own views - though it might fairly 
describe the position of some his 
latter-day follewers. There is, for 
example, evidence to suggest that 
rete 8 1 works, as well as 
Capita itself, retain an 
Wessential kernal of evolutionism” 
{that is, the assumption of an 
"intrinsically necessary develop- 
ment through preordained stages"), 
from 1870, according to Teodor 


Shanin, Marx began to depart from. 


this arch-nodel of the time” 
(11). In Shanin'’s view this is 
evidenced firstly by his moving 
beyond a “picture of capitalism as 
straightforwardly progressive 
towards a more realistic grasp of 
the complexities and contradictions 
of - what we would nowadays call 
dependent development”. Secondly, 
during this period Marx began to 
envisage , according to Shanin, a 
‘“guitiplicity. of roads of social 
transformation within a global 
framework of mutual and 


` History according 


Probleas of man agreement 


Hifferences between people are 
haneficial as far ae society is 
eoucerned, argues GEOFF WATSON. The 
more differences there are, the 
more likely are we to find a 


suitable response to the challenges a 


coufroating us. But because people 
are different, they tend alse to 
pine ote eyen though the very 
problems they face demand unity 
and a carmon purpose. 


The pedlar and the parson in the 
pulpit were for many the sole 
besrers of news in the sixteenth 
century. How different today is our 
splendid media: the newsheet, the 
radio, the box, the channels, the 
cables, leaflets, magazines and 
books. Books alone spew out 60,000 
new titles a year. How easy it is 
to spread our ideas and solve tne 


problems of the world! 


Or is it easy! Don t we in fact have 
a problem? Of all this vast output, 
99.9% or more is of no abiding 
worth. It may be devoted to trivia, 
to facile entertainment which 
vanishes in a moment; it may 
consist of the biased opiniconating 
of the tabloids; it may be straight 
advertising of products we usually 
do not want; or it may be 8 
falsities and half-truths of fund- 
amentalism. Despite this enormous 
cascade of words, if you yourself 
have something worthwhile to to say 
you have the greatest difficuity in 
edging into the maelstrom. 


But it is not impossible.Spanner 8 


a witness to that. There are grains 
be found. Many of us 
apply a filter to our intellectual 
input. so that we select our reading 
and find material which has sense 
and balance. You yourself have done 
so in that you are reading Spanner 
at, this moment. Journals Like this 


will have an effect even though 


circulation is smali. 


subsequent 


reading of 


. Labour 
` of truth’ to 


polog y Vol 12 


departures from economic 


determinism, cannot be considered 


as anything other than anomalous. 


To suggest that Marx was not always 
~onaigtent is net to detract from 
his greatness as a thinker. On the 
contrary. The ability to transcend 
one’s own paradige, to apply a kind 
of Lateral thinking to the solving 
of problems, is not to be dismissed 
as a weakness. Rather, it is the 
ossification of one's thinking, the 
self-induced rigidification of the 
boundaries of one’s paradigm, that 
denotes weakness. 


It is this that characterises to @ 
regretable extent, 
generations of Marxists. For though 
one may with reason doubt Marx s 
wholehearted commitment to eveiuti- 


onigm, for these latter, the onder 
of scectal evolution” is no 748 


figure of speech. It entails 
nothing less than a thoroughgoing 
teleology which enjoins upon the 
working class ite "historic 
mission to accemplish what history 
had ordained. 


This deterministic 
history is vindicated in the eyes 
of a mechanistic Marxism by posit- 
ing the “production of material 
life" as the "first historical act” 
from which all else follows. Here 
the example of the billiard bails 


is most apt. In short, it is the 
alleged historical ciorit of 
material production vis-a-vis the 
elements comprising the marxist 
superstructure which permit the 
latter to be understood as the 
epi phenomenal effects of the 
Former. ie 
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it is emotional: I hate those 
reds" (or blues or blacks). Some of 
it is false information: people 
with purple skins are lazy” ter 
stupid or violent or dishonest). 
Some of it we may even read in a 
newpaper (and hence it is true, of 
course!). | 


The problem is that all this is 
unconscious. We do not realise what 
a biased person we have grown up to 


be. But while we have these chains 


we are not free. To become free we 
first have to wake up; we have to 
learn to knew ourselves and 
unblinker our eyes. It takes time 
and honesty. Many people never do 
ite 


Why do people disagree? 
2. Their Personality 


I use the word “personality” here 
in the simple psychological sense 
to indicate that we are 211 
different. Just as each of us has ۵ 
unique finger-print, so each of us 
has a unique personality. This 
difference is good. In fact it is 
essential. When new challenges 
arise in the world there 1s someone 


who is best suited to meet them. LE 


only we would ensute that people do 
those things for which they are 
best suited! 


One difference between people is 


that some are Trad“ and some are 
pad’, I have devised some simple 
tests to measure whether you are a. 


Trad or a Rad. Briefly a Trad lays 


strass on qualities such as 
honesty, loyalty, justice, order, 
courage and integrity. I call them 
Roman virtues. The Rad values 
creativensss, . knowledge, research, 
art and literature, political 
Literature, resourcefulness and 
adaptation. I call them Greek 
values. Note that there is no 
question of right or wrong. Each 


group has positive values. Each 


- still have difficulty in 


Some of 


But even within the intellectuel 
eLimate of Spanner, there is a rur- 
ther problem. People ~ that is you 
and I 
agreeing on a "save the world’ 
programme, or indeed on any pro- 
gramme. Why should that be? I wiil 
describe two out of many reasons. 


$ 


Why do people disagree? 
1. Prejudice 


The first reason for disagreement 
is that we are all influenced to 
some extent by bias which is built 
into our upbringing. I call it 
prejudice. During childhood we 
absorb many ideas, opinions and 
other people's prejudices. 


MAKE HIN AN OFFER HE CANT REFUSE 


parties - aad these cannot hope to 
form an effective opposition to the 
unity of the main Trad party. 


Meanwhile, there are very strong 
stresses within any conservative 
but they usually manage to 
contain their members by an appeal 
to party loyalty. That is not to 
say they have no disagreements. 
They too have left and right wings. 
They have members whe feel that the 
party is not Trad enough. Others 
accept various forms of change. 


party, 


believes in ideas which society 


needs from time to time. We need 
them both. | 


Many people will score in between. 


the two groups. but there are 


plenty of us who are clearly either 


Trad or Rad. In general, the Trads 
form a conservative party such as 
the Conservatives or the Republi- 
cans. (But not entirely: the Labour 
Party is 85 years old and must 
contain many of Trad disposition 
who are loyal to the party.) 


Indeed, in our modern society Trade 
realise that change is thrust upon 
us, and they are prepared to accept 
change at a slow rate. One example 


` ‘Meanwhile it is the Rads who form 
the centre and left parties. © 


Trads and Rads do not always divide 


‘equally at elections. There are is the Conservative group who are 
other interests which distort working for proportional 
election results,such as particular representation. N | 


In a party such as the Labour Party 
loyalty is not lacking, but the Rad 
differences make it much more 
difficult to hold the party 
together. The Rags create as many 
different solutions to our problems 
as there are people. | 


What is the answer? 


Politically PR is one answer, 
although only up to a point. What 
we have to develop is the art of 
coalition and cooperation. 


We could , of course, set up 4 
dictator - a Rad dictator who would 
carry everything through for us. it 
we could trust him! (or her!). In 
the past, in real emergencies, we 
have done just that. We have set up 
temporary dictators in the Roman 


propagada, particular loyalties or 
sheer self-interest. (a ten pound 
bonus at Christmas?). But within 


any group you are likely to find 


both Trads and Rads and the 
tensions between them. Changes are 
likely to be propesed by Rads and 
opposed by Trads. Roughly one can 
say that if there is something 
wrong in society the Trad sees 
traditional ways of dealing with it 


- the well-tried answers. The Rad 


looks for new solutions. 


So far so good. But note now what 
happens. The Trads form a conserv~ 
ative party with a relatively 
simple philosophy, a consistent 
appeal which ensures that even if 
“they lose office they will come 
back to power in time. : 


But the Rads, what do they do? Ah, 


theres the rub. By their nature, sense, such as Lloyd George and 
82685 gan see where things are Winston Churchill. (incidentally 
wrong. By their nature. too, they these were both outstanding Rads. 
are original, imaginative and There's no space here to elaborate 
resourceful. They have many about Churchill but write to me). 
excellent and good ideas for Outside wartime, Li.G knew the art 
change, but they are DIFFERENT of statecraft. He once had eggs 
ideas. Even so, they may form a thrown at hin by suffragettes 


party with a programme, such as che because he would not support then. 
Labour Party or the Socialist Party Yet he believed in their cause.What 
of Great Britain. And so far, so he knew was that he had to put 
good. But within the annual, or through his “Rad” legislation one 
even daily, need to. reformulate peice at a time. He had to gain - 
policy details, the Rads constantly overall support for first one item 
come up with new and original ideas and then another (and hence for a 
(and they may even form an while put off the suffragettes). 
‘opposition to the more "Trad" wing He succeeded - at any rate in 
of their party). They create wings beginning his programme ~ and we 
within the party; they organise a still benefit from it. But how do 
split. They break off and form a we now 80 forward? 
new party (although ultimate aims 
‘may be the same). Eventually we 
ind a host of centre and left 


The task is to join with others in 
devising common policies which can 


` ` MONEY-MADNESS 


Money is our madness, Our vast 
collective madness. 


And of course, if the muititude is 
mad the individual caries his own 
`. grain of insanity around with him. 


| doubt if any man living hands cut 
a pound note without a pang; 

and a real tremor, if he hands out 
a ten pound note. 

We quail, money makes us quail. 

if it has got us down, we grovel 
before it in strange terror. 
And no wonder, for money has a 
fearful cruel power among man 


But it is not money we are $0 
terrified of, it is the collective 
money-madness of mankind. 

For mankind says with one voice: 
How much is he worth? 

Has he no money? | | 
Then let him eat dirt and go cold - 


And if | have no money, 

they will give me a little bread, 

so | do not die, but they will make 
me eat dyt with if. 

| shall have to eat dirt, 

i shall have to eat dirt 

f | have no money. 

it is that that 1 am afraid of. 

And that fear can become a delirium 


‘It is fear of my money mad 


fellow-men. 


We must have some money 


10 save us from eating dirt. 
And this is all Wrong. 


` Bread shouid be free, 


Shelter should be iree, 

fire should be free A 

to all and anybody, all and anybody 
ali over the world. ere 


We must regain our sanity about 
money before we start killing one 
another about it. | 

i's one thing or the other. 


D. H. Lawrence | 


SPANNER, LONDON WCIN WM, stating | 


be achieved ones at a time. Rads 
have to narrow their focus instead 
of ever-widening it. We might have 
one big Rad party , within which we 
would have any number of differing 
factions. Yet the groups would 
agree on policy which was “the next 
step". In effect this would be 
similar to a left-wing coalition. 
The danger, of course, is that a 
term such as “socialism” becomes 
watered down to mean welfare and 
handouts. ھ‎ | | 


However, today I am only stating 
the problem, not offering solut- 
ions. That is where you come in. 
Can you offer an ansver? Can we have 
an open forum? آ"‎ | 


What I remain certain about is that 
there are an enormous number of 


valuable ideas blowing in the 


wind”. This is good. We must all 
continue to express opinions, write 
letters and belong to political 
parties. Meanwhile because people 
are different, they disagree. It is 
for people with different ideas to 
learn to come together and accept a 
common platform. ھ‎ 


Geoff Watson has written In Tune ~ 


A Guide to Everything £5.70, trom 
the author, 55 Foodkield Drive, 
Winchester, 8022 SPY ~ ISBN O- 
951471 3-0-9 


NOTICE BOARD 
NOTICE BOARD 
The Spanner welcomes articles from 
readers on any subject that might 
be considered in any way relevant 
to its purpose. It would be helpful 
if readers intending to submit an 
|. article contacted us first at BM 


subject of article and proposed 
length. It might not always . be 
possible to fit an article in the 
next issue but it is desirable to 
build up a stock of articles for 
subsequent issues. Also, we would be 
; happy to give any suppoxt if this 
' required for example, through our 
newspaper cuttings service. | 


Also, readers who wish to submit 
criticism of anything published in 
Spanner are most welcome to do 30 
[An our DEBATE PLATFORM column = for 
dhe longer, more theoretical type 

of article = or the LETTERS PAGE if 
they only intend to make a few i 

Iı ‘points | | 


Please send your contributions in 
urgently in order to be on time for 
issue no 4 | ې‎ * 
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